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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 
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Vv. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE ONLY CHANCE THAT WE MAY 
LOSE THE WAR 


ERMANY is defeated. Her enemies know it. She 
knows it herself. She has played her last military 

card. When America entered the war Germany turned 
for help to Russia, particularly to the Russian Army, 
which she confidently counted on to help her overcome 
the increasing man-power against her along the western 
front. To her chagrin the Russian army disbanded, the 
soldiers amusing themselves with sight-seeing tours 
across the interesting stretches of the erstwhile Russian 
Empire. Ludendorff decided that there remained one 
thing for Germany and only one thing, that was to drive 
at the heart of the Allied armies on the West in the 
desperate hope of defeating her enemies in France be- 
fore it was too late. But it was too late. She failed. 
Now Bulgaria has been lost to her; Allenby is in 
Aleppo, and Turkey is of no avail; while the fictitious 
Austro-Hungarian prop is gone. Germany is alone. 
Arrayed against her is the righteous wrath and the over- 
whelming might of the world. The German people are 
no longer deaf or dumb or blind. The Germany of 
Bismark is passing from the scene. She is defeated in 
a military sense and she is politically defeated. The Ger- 
man Note of October 27 tells the truth. “Far reaching 
changes”. . “have been carried out and are be- 
ing carried out in the German constitutional structure. 
. . Peace negotiations are being conducted by a 
peoples’ government in whose hands rests, both actually 
and constitutionally, the power to make the deciding 
The military powers are also subject to 


conclusions. 
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it.” 
sential accuracy of these remarkable words. General Lu- 


We believe nothing will happen to disprove the es- 


dendorff, the military brains of Germany, has resigned. 
This resignation has been forced by the new Germany 
German U-boats fly- 
Von Hinden- 
The working people are demanding 
The day of 


now rapidly coming into power. 
ing the white flag are returning home. 
burg favors peace. 
a Republic. The Kaiser’s crown is falling. 
the In the language of Maxi- 
milian Harden, the German people “are sitting on the 
ruins of the last thirty years of Hohenzollern politics.” 
The Germany against which we have been arrayed is de- 
The crowned-heads of the Teuton monarchies 


Pan-German is over. 


feated. 
are face to face once more with the “categorical impera- 
tive,” and it is now both categorical and imperative. 

Is there a possibility that the world may yet lose the 
We shall of 
press our advantages until the accredited representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United States, 
now in session with their military advisors at Versailles, 
are satisfied that the victory is sufficiently clear. Al- 
though seven months passed between the first attempts 
of M. Thiers to bring about an armistice in the Franco- 
Prussian war and the signing of the peace treaty May 
22, 1871, yet we believe that the armistice, satisfactory 
to General Foch, will soon arrive. The elemental 
sincerity in the “Notes” spread before the world by 
Germany’s new men of power lead us to this un- 
avoidable conclusion. The only danger facing us ene- 
mies of “this intolerable thing of which the masters of 
Germany have shown us the ugly face” is the possi- 
bility of entering Germany with the spirit of revenge. 
reprisal and destruction, leveling town for town, wreck- 
ing home for home, wallowing in the very mire the 
stench of which has nauseated a dumbfounded world. 
We do not believe that this will be done. But the pleas 
that such a thing may happen reveal the thing we now 
need to avoid. Should we enter Germany with such re- 
sults, chroniclers of all time will be unable to distinguish 
between the purposes of the Hohenzollerns and. the 
merits of her enemies during this tragic period. Such 
an unfortunate denouement of these five years of un- 
paralleled pain would mean the loss, the pathetic loss of 
practically all the rich things we started out to accomp- 
lish for a war-ridden world. If in our attempts to over- 
come Prussian militarism we become: Prussian militar- 
ists, we shall have lost the war indeed. 


fruits almost now within reach? course 
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If only we who are arrayed against the things for which 
Germany has stood, retain our idealisms efficiently and 
effectively until the peculiar brand of German “welt- 
geist” is no more, if though Germany destroyed Louvain 
we spare Cologne, if though the Teutons have depopu- 
lated innocent sections of France and of Belgium we, 
with full power to destroy, spare women and children to 
the east of the Rhine, if though Germany has passed the 
destroying hand of might over factory, farm and village, 
we, supreme, insist upon law and order and justice, if 
following the red breath of war we go about the business 
of a constructive recreation, Germany punished and 
genuinely penitent, we shall then in very truth have 
wrought pour la victoire integrale. We believe that the 
brave, anxious American fathers and mothers of the two 
million boys now over there may serenely await such a 
victory, for of such is the light which the free nations 
have set before their eyes. 





DEMOCRACY APPLIED 


ROBABLY no fighting men in the history of warfare 
have been so well-looked after as the present Ameri- 
can forces at home and abroad. Never before have such 
antidotes for homesickness, loneliness and depression 
been furnished to military representatives of a nation. 
The club centers, athletic events, theatricals, the “touch 
of real home,” all have gone a long way toward making 
a most unnatural environment both normal and whole- 
some. But it must not be overlooked that one of the 
most significant results of the war is the fact that Prot- 
estant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, can, when faced 
with a real situation, work in friendliest co-operation. 
The realization that the seven organizations indicated 
below are getting together is most encouraging to every 
believer in applied democracy. It needed only the sug- 
gestion of the President that they “unite their forth- 
coming appeals for funds” to precipitate the spirit of 
co-operative humanity which we should have known 
dwells in the heart of the nation. Most divergent inter- 
ests have become one in this the biggest drive for funds 
ever before attempted. Racial, religious and sectarian 
points of view are here merged into the one big resolution 
to serve. The result is that there is no hut, club house 
or headquarters maintained by any one of these seven 
organizations at which every man wearing an Allied 
uniform is not welcome. Nobody asks him his denomi- 
nation—there is a hearty welcome for him irrespective 
of his religious belief, his race or his social standing. 
These seven agencies will combine during the week 
of November 11 for a War Fund Campaign to raise 
$170,500,000. The budget for each of the organizations 
has been approved by the War Department. All the 
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money raised will be divided pro rata according to the 
percentage each of the seven budgets represents. The 
“Drive” has government sanction. The organizations 
for which the fund is to be raised and their budgets fol- 
low: 


Young Men’s Christian Association...... $100,000,000 
Young Women’s Christian Association.... 15,000,000 
National Catholic War Council (including 
work of the Knights of Columbus and 
special war activities for women)...... 30,000,000 
Jewish Welfare Board...............+... 3,500,000 
War Camp Community Service.......... 15,000,000 
American Library Association........... 5,500,000 
PT eT errr Te Tere Ty 3,500,000 
rr 





JUSTICE BEGINS AT HOME 


T a time when the American people are going forth 
to promote justice among the nations every evi- 
dence of injustice at home arouses a fear for the future 
of the nation’s purpose. The ADVOCATE OF PEACE has re- 
frained from entering into debates about such matters 
as freedom of speech, conscientious objectors, the liberty 
of the press, and the like, partly because such things 
have no place in time of war, but primarily because of a 
fear that the chief immediate job of winning the war 
might possibly be embarrassed thereby. Partially for 
the same reasons but largely because of a distaste for 
scolding and a feeling of shame at the behavior of 
some of our fellows, we have watched the growing 
opposition to the teaching of the German language 
in our public schools thus far without comment. But 
the persecution of the German language has now 
reached to the open persecution of officials, including a 
government official. Three reasons lead us now to 
speak: one, that the opposition to the teaching of Ger- 
man in our educational institutions is without founda- 
tion in reason ; two, that it is due to a peculiarly Ameri- 
can mental strabismus; and, three, that the criticism in 
this matter of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is wholly unjust. 

We believe that the language of instruction in all our 
schools of whatever grade should be the English lan- 
guage, and that all students unable to use the English 
language should be taught it as efficiently and rapidly 
as possible. We believe this because the students of our 
schools will naturally find it difficult to understand the 
spirit of our institutions without the ability to read and 
converse in our common tongue. We believe further that 
with the demands upon our elementary schools as they 
are that there is no room in the lower grades for instruc- 
tion in any foreign language which could be worth while. 
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Of course, the public schools, supported for the 
public, by the public, should be wholly consonant with 
established American ideals. Any form of treason to 
America in our public schools should be as unthinkable 
as the willful spreading of a deadly contagion in an un- 
suspecting community. But, of course, there is no 
more relation between a familiarity with the German 
language and disloyalty than there is between ignorance 
and innocence. It should be possible for any student to 
elect any modern language, including German, be that 
in high school, college, or university. To deny the 
value of the German language is to deceive one’s self 
into believing that there is no value in German art, 
literature or science. ‘To proscribe the study of the 
language of any people is to return to the old unholy 
days of the index expurgatorius, of the burning of the 
books, and of the bulls ad extirpande. A wilfully en- 
forced ignorance is an autocratic perversion of liberty 
and a melancholy danger to any community. If ever 
we as a practical people needed to know the German 
language that time is now. The poets, all the great 
writers of the older Germany, wrote for all time, and it 
is inconceivable that the writers of the new Germany 
will have nothing to contribute to our enrichment. It 
is not becoming in us as we fare forth seeking for deeper 
and richer breaths of freedom and democracy, that we 
should stifle our own minds in any manner whatsoever. 
But to eliminate German from would 
mean to handicap our commercial enterprises, many of 
which will succeed or fall in proportion as a working 
knowledge of the German language is known or not 
known. The work of German intelligence will not cease 
at the close of this war, and we shall need to translate 
that work into our language for the help of our enter- 
prises. Where are our translators to come from if we 
banish the language from our schools? If we were to 
eliminate all German books from our colleges and li- 
braries, American science would be by that much the 
poorer. But that is not all. Familiarity with the Ger- 
man language is a military necessity with our armies 
abroad and with our men in the service at home. This 
last statement is supported officially by the War Depart- 
ment, which includes German in the curriculum of the 
Army Training Corps. The Director of Military In- 
telligence of our War Department holds that it is 
highly desirable that officers possess at least a reading 
knowledge of German; that a speaking knowledge ren- 
ders the sphere of an officer’s usefulness all the wider; 
and that it is important for officers and men in the pres- 
ent war to be able to converse intelligently with and to 
question freely prisoners of war—indeed, that each 
division and army corps must be supplied with a corps 
of trained interpreters for this purpose. From the 


our schools 
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commercial and from the military point of view, fa- 
miliarity with the German language is an accomplish- 
ment for the purpose of understanding what a real or 
potential enemy may be planning. 

For these reasons we believe that the opposition to 
the teaching of the German language in our educational 
institutions is not only without foundation in reason, 
but that it is subversive of many of the things we are 
trying as a nation to accomplish, particularly of the 
cause of common sense and plain justice to ourselves. 

We are in position to inform our readers, if they do 
not know it already, that this opposition is peculiarly 


American. There has been no such opposition in Eng- 
land. German is taught in all the universities of Eng- 


land and Wales. The Secretary of State for the United 
Kingdom recently wrote to our Ambassador in England, 
“Ignorance of the mental attitude and aspirations of 
the German people may not have been the cause of the 
war; it certainly prevented due preparation and hamp- 
ered our efforts after the war had begun; it still darkens 
our counsels.” It is generally agreed abroad that the 
important tongues of Europe, in alphabetical order, are 
English, French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish. 
ven if values are to be altered after the war, it is the 
prevailing opinion among the European educators that 
“the constitution of this group is hardly likely to be 
changed.” The Journal of Education, London, com- 
plained in its April number, 1918, that if the German 
language were eliminated from the English schools “all 
the government departments when next they want Ger- 
man scholars will have to go to Germany for them.” In 
France, the Minister of Public Instruction has invited 
the heads of educational institutions to exert their 
influence with the families to have their children en- 
roll with the German course. The number of pupils 
studying German in the high schools of France 
varies from one-fourth to one-third of the total 
number of students. The position among the en- 
lightened of France is that France cannot afford to be 
ignorant of German. French official opinion is that 
“the language of the enemy is a weapon of national 
defense.” For these reasons our opinion is that Eng- 
lish and French are saner upon this matter than our un- 
official American judgments, our public school boards, 
press, and people less wise than the English and French. 
Opposition to elective courses in the German language 
is peculiarly and unfortunately American. 

This type of unwisdom among a large proportion of 
our public opinion is now expressing itself here and 
there in opposition to our United States Commissioner 


of Education. He has been accused of saying in a 


public address in Ohio that the anti-German language 
crusade is “patriotic hysteria.” He denies the charge, 
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und we believe him. And yet, as always follows a pub- 
lished statement, there are some who accept the charge 
unquestioningly. In this case a few go so far as to call 
for the removal of the Commissioner, calling his conduct 
“impertinent, untimely, and ill-judged.” Being critical 
in matters of learning and good taste, and with one 
agreement that savors of a common origin, they resolve 
“that the cause of education and the welfare of the coun- 
try generally would be promoted by the removal of said 
(‘laxton and the appointment in his stead of a man of 
real learning, judgment and good taste.” The injustice 
of this opposition lies in the fact that the Commissioner 
has expressed no views relative to the teaching of Ger- 
ian in the public schools, except, we feel sure, as he in 
his official capacity has been asked. In all of his 
replies he has, we have no doubt, spoken with the ad- 
vice and consent of his superior officer, of the Director 
of the Council of National Defense——indeed, it may 
be said, of the Administration. His views, substan- 
ially the same as those set forth in this editorial, 
represent, we believe, the collective judgment of the staff 
of the Bureau of Education and all dispassionate lovers 
of America bent upon utilizing to the utmost every 
available agency for winning and ending the war. Our 
Secretary of State, speaking in Auburn, N. Y., October 
10, felt called upon to say: 


“T believe that we must also assume another premise 
in striving to solve the problems which lie before us. It 
is that the temper of the peoples who have been engaged 
in this internecine struggle will, for some time after the 
war and certainly immediately after it, be impressed 
with hostility and hatred for one another. The result of 
this mental attitude will make more difficult the estab- 
lishment of a true equilibrium between nations, for it 
will produce an intemperate bias which will impair 
judgment and cause vindictiveness toward former ene- 
mies unless influential and sober-minded men resist this 
natural feeling and preserve their minds open and free, 
so that they will impartially weigh the truth and not 
impute guilt to the misguided or the ignorant. I know 
that this is a difficult thing to do, because it is humanly 
difficult to dissociate the instrument of evil from the 
one who conceives the evil and directs the instrument. 
But, none the less, sound common sense imposes upon 
us the duty of correcting, in so far as we are able, this 
tendency, which will, if it continues, weaken materially 
the true spirit of justice which is essential to enduring 
peace. 

“You who are present tonight, believing in the 
brotherhood of man and trained in those precepts which 
have given the standard of right to this age, know, as I 
know, that the American people ought not, after the war 
is won, to cherish a pitiless hate for all those who have 
served the military dictators of Central Europe. We 
should discriminate between the ignorant and the intel- 
ligent, between the responsible and the irresponsible, 
between the master and the serf. It seems to me that 
it is the plain duty of all those who can influence pub- 
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lic opinion in this country to so guide American thought 
that passion will not prevent the putting into operation 
of a wise plan for the readjustment of the world when 
peace is restored.” 


We accept these timely and eloquent words as the ex- 
pression of our own feeling in all their fullness and 
simplicity. 





THE STEPS TO PEACE 


UcCH is written today and has been written during 
M the last month bearing directly upon the most 
important event of the world’s future, the settlement of 
the war. This writing constitutes a mass of material 
in which it would require the assurance of omniscience 
to pick and choose, saying, “This is of first importance” 
and “That is secondary;” “This is wholly ephemeral 
and will be forgotten” and “That is an integral part of 
the permanent structure of peace.” One fact, however, 
can be stated definitely and some discrimination based 
upon it. This is that all the writing of these days is 
of one or the other of two distinct sorts: it is either of 
the nature of official documents or it is of the nature of 
comment upon such official documents. 

[t is well within the right of ApvocaTE oF PEACE at 
this time, limited only by the amount of space allowed 
us by the Pulp and Paper Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board, to add indefinitely to the mass of personal 
opinion being formulated upon the exchange of diplo- 
matic correspondence between the Central Powers and 
President Wilson. But it is also well within our right 
to withhold comment. It may not be possible for any 
of us, either reader or editor, to determine the relative 
value of what is written today, when events move so 
swiftly and all the world seems in flux; but we can be 
sure of one thing, namely, that of the two sorts of writ- 
ings set before us, what is most permanent and most 
worthy of our earnest study lies rather in the class of 
the brief self-explanatory official utterances than in the 
class of personal and of necessity hastily formed opin- 
ions about them. There is a-situation conceivable in 
which it is cowardly to withhold a definite opinion. 
Occasionally, however, it is both wise and charitable to 
let events take their course, and to reserve unnecessary 
expression of views upon this half-determined direction. 
We conceive this to be the type of the present situa- 
tion. So far as words can go, the protestation of Ger- 
many of October 21 might well have marked a definite 
step forward towards a righteous and durable peace. 
But the howl of derision with which it was popularly 
received, as well as the world’s former unfortunate ex- 
perience with German statements professing utter sin- 
cerity, make any such conclusion extremely hazardous. 
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We therefore stand this month upon our unalienable 
right to say little further than this, to urge with all the 
force at our command that now of all times in our his- 
tory is the time for a united American front. 

We present below the official documents of the month 
and recommend to our readers an intimate study of 
them in order that future utterances of this sort may be 
interpreted in their light. Not our side alone, but both 
sides ought to be known and appreciated by all of us, if 
we are to be prepared for peace when it shall come. The 
attitude of the American Peace Society, so far as it can 
be adequately expressed in this magazine, has been and is 
that the supreme world need is now that Germany shall 
surrender her unfortunate past to the better future, and 
that she shall make a new intelligence the basis of a new 
feeling and a new action. Through an intellectual sur- 
render she must somehow be led to purpose an internal 
reorganization out of the materials of this war experi- 
ence to the end that she may help the rest of us to set 
up a happier and worthier order in the form of a co- 
operating society of nations. 

The list of documents which form the only possible 
steps to peace at present visible begins with a note 
under the date of October 6, to which as prolog may 
well be placed the proclamation of the same date, issued 
by Emperor William to the German Army and Navy. 
This reads: 


“For months past the enemy, with enormous exertions 
and almost without pause in the fighting, has stormed 
against your lines. In weeks of the struggle, often with- 
out repose, you have had to persevere and resist a 
numerically far superior enemy. Therein lies the great- 
ness of the task which has been set for you and which 
you are fulfilling. Troops of all the German states are 
doing their part and are heroically defending the Father- 
land on foreign soil. Hard is the task. 

“My navy is holding its own against the united enemy 
naval forces and is unwaveringly supporting the army in 
its difficult struggle. 

“The eves of those at home rest with pride and admira- 
tion on the deeds of the army and the navy. IT express 
to you the thanks of myself and the Fatherland. 

“The collapse of the Macedonian front has occurred in 
the midst of the hardest struggle. In accord with our 
allies, I have resolved once more to offer peace to the 
enemy, but I will only extend my hand for an honorable 
peace. We owe that to the heroes who have laid down 
their lives for the Fatherland, and we make that our 
duty to our children. 

“Whether arms will be lowered still is a question. Un- 
til then we must not slacken. We must, as hitherto, 
exert all our strength unwearily to hold our ground 
against the onslaught of our enemies. The hour is 
grave, but, trusting in your strength and in God’s 
gracious help, we feel ourselves to he strong enough t» 
defend our beloved Fatherland. 


WILHELM.” 
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The “Note” to which we have referred was forwarded 
October 6 by the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Maxi- 
milian, to President Wilson, through the official chan 
nels of the Swiss Government. It reads: 

“The German Government requests the President of 
the United States to take in hand the restoration of 
peace, acquaint all the belligerent States of this request, 
and invite them to send plenipotentiaries for the pur- 
pose of opening negotiations. 

“It accepts the programme set forth by the President 
of the United States in his 
January 8, and in his later pronouncements, especially 
his speech of September 27, 
tiations. 

“With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the Ger 
man Government requests the immediate conclusion of 
an armistice on Jand and water and in the air.” 


message to Congress on 


as a basis for peace nego 


Two days later, October 8, Secretary of State Lansing 
handed this Government’s reply to Germany to M. Fred 
ad 


erick Oederlin, Chargé d’Affaires of Switzerland, 


inlerim, which reads: 


“SIR: / have the honor lo a knowledge, on behalf of 
the President, your note of October 6th, inclosing a 
communication from the German Government to the 
President; and I am instructed by the President to re- 
quest you to make the following communication to the 
Imperial German Chancellor: 


“Before making reply to the request of the Imperial 
German Government, and in order that that reply shall 
he as candid and straightforward as the momentous in- 
terests involved require, the President of the United 
States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact 
meaning of the note of the Imperial Chancellor. Does 
the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial Ger- 
man Government accepts the terms laid down hy the 
President in his address to the Congress of the United 
States on the Sth of January last and in subsequent ad 
dresses and that its object in entering into discussions 
would be only to agree upon the practical details of their 
application ? 

“The President feels hound to say with regard to the 
suggestion of an armistice that he would not feel at 
liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the governments 
with which the Government of the United States is as 
sociated against the Central Powers so long as the armies 
of those powers are upon their soil. The good faith of 
any discussion would manifestly depend upon the con 
sent of the Central Powers immediately to withdraw 
their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

“The President also feels that he is justified in asking 
whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for 
the constituted authorities of the empire who have so 
far conducted the war. He deems the answers to these 
questions vital from every point of view.” 


To this virtual interpellation of inquiry the German 
Government replied four days later. This reply was 


peculiarly characterized by the fact that, sent out from 
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the great wireless station at Nauen, it was first picked up 
in France and forwarded to the United States two days 
before the official copy was handed to the President by 
the Swiss Chargé d’Affaires. It follows: 


BERLIN, Oct. 12, 1918. 

“In reply to the questions of the President of the 
United States of America, the German Government 
hereby declares: 

“The German Government has accepted the terms laid 
down by President Wilson in his address of January 8 
and in his subsequent addresses on the foundation of a 
permanent peace of justice. Consequently its object in 
entering into discussion would be only to agree upon 
practical details of the application of these terms. The 
German Government believes that the government of 
the powers associated with the Government of the 
United States also take the position taken by President 
Wilson in his address. 

“The German Government, in accordance with the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about an armistice, declares itself ready to comply 
with the proposition of the President in regard to 
evacuation. The German Government suggests that the 
President may occasion the meeting of a mixed com- 
mission for making the necessary arrangements concern- 
ing the evacuation. 

“The present German Government, which has ynder- 
taken the responsibility for this step toward peace, has 
been formed by conferences and in agreement with the 
great majority of the Reichstag. The Chancellor, sup- 
ported in all his actions by the will of this majority, 
speaks in the name of the German Government and of 
the German people. 

(Signed ) “Sor, 
“State Secretary of Foreign Office.” 


President Wilson’s reply, constituting the first definite 
reply to the note of October 6 as well as an acknowl- 
edgment of the communication immediately preceding, 
is dated October 14, 1918, from the Department of 
State, Washington, and reads: 


“Sir: In reply to the communication of the German 
Government, dated the 12th inst., which you handed me 
today, I have the honor to request you to transmit the 
following answer: 


“The unqualified acceptance by the present German 
Government and by a large majority of the German 
Reichstag of the terms laid down by the President of the 
United States of America in his address to the Congress 
of the United States on the 8th of January, 1918, and in 
his subsequent addresses justifies the President in mak- 
ing a frank and direct statement of his decision with re- 
gard to the communications of the German Government 
of the 8th and 12th of October, 1918. 

“{t must be clearly understood that the process of 
evacuation and the conditions of an armistice are mat- 
ters which must be left to the judgment and advice of 
the military advisers of the Government of the United 
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States and the Allied Governments, and the President 
feels it his duty to say that no arrangement can be ac- 
cepted by the Government of the United States which 
does not provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and 
guarantees of the maintenance of the present military 
supremacy of the armies of the United States and of the 
Allies in the field. He feels confident that he can safely 
assume that this will also be the judgment and decision 
of the Allied Governments. 

“The President feels that it is also his duty to add that 
neither the Government of the United States, nor, he is 
quite sure, the governments with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is associated as a belligerent 
will consent to consider an armistice so long as the 
armed forces of Germany continue the illegal and in- 
humane practices which they persist in. 

“At the very time that the German Government ap- 
proaches the Government of the United States with pro- 
posals of peace, its submarines are engaged in sinking 
passenger ships at sea, and not the ships alone, but the 
very boats in which their passengers and crews seek to 
make their way to safety; and in their present inforced 
withdrawal from Flanders and France the German 
armies are pursuing a course of wanton destruction 
which has always been regarded as in direct violation of 
the rules and practices of civilized warfare. Cities and 
villages, if not destroyed, are being stripped of all they 
contain not only, but often of their very inhabitants. 
The nations associated against Germany cannot be ex- 
pected to agree to a cessation of arms while acts of in- 
humanity, spoliation, and desolation are being continued 
which they justly look upon with horror and with burn- 
ing hearts. 

“Tt is necessary also, in order that there may be no 
possibility of misunderstanding, that the President 
should very solemnly call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Germany to the language and plain intent of 
one of the terms of peace which the German Govern- 
ment has now accepted. It is contained in the address 
of the President delivered at Mount Vernon on the 
Fourth of July last. It is as follows: 


The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world; or, if it can- 
not be presently destroyed, at least its reduction to 
virtual impotency. 


“The power which has hitherto controlled the German 
nation is of the sort here described. It is within the 
choice of the German nation to alter it. The Presi- 
dent’s words, just quoted, naturally constitute a condi- 
tion precedent to peace, if peace is to come by the action 
of the German people themselves. The President feels 
hound to say that the whole process of peace will, in his 
judgment, depend upon the definiteness and the satis- 
factory character of the guarantees which can be given in 
this fundamental matter. It is indispensable that the 
governments associated against Germany should know 
beyond a peradventure with whom they are dealing. 

The President will make a separate reply to the Royal 
and Imperial Government of Austria-Hungary. 
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Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high con- 
sideration. 
(Signed ) 
Mr. Frederick Oederlin, Chargé d’Affaires of Switzer- 
land, ad interim in charge of German interests in the 
United States.” 


Rosert LANSING. 


On the same day that the above note was dispatched, 
the Spanish Ambassador handed to the Secretary of 
State the following petition of the Imperial Ottoman 
Government: 

EMBAJADA DE ESPANA, 
WASHINGTON, October 14, 1918. 

“Mr. Prestpent: | have the honor to transmit here- 
with, acting upon instructions from my government, the 
text of a communication received by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Spain from the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Turkey in Madrid on October 12, and which reached me 
late yesterday, Sunday evening. 

Please accept the assurances of my highest considera- 
tion. JUAN RIANO. 


The Honorable Wooprow WILson, 
President of the United States. 
[Inclosure. ] 

“The undersigned, Chargé d’Affaires of Turkey, has the 
honor, acting upon instructions from his government, 
to request the Royal Government to inform the Secretary 
of State of the United States of America by telegraph 
that the Imperial Government requests the President of 
the United States of America to take upon himself the 
task of the reestablishment of peace; to notify all bel- 
ligerent States of this demand and to invite them to 
delegate plenipotentiaries to initiate negotations. It 
(the Imperial Government) accepts as a basis for the ne- 
gotiations the program laid down by the President of 
the United States in his message to Congress of January 
8, 1918, and in his subsequent declarations, especially 
the speech of September 27. 

“In order to put an end to the shedding of blood, the 
Imperial Ottoman Government requests that steps be 
taken for the immediate conclusion of a general armis- 
tice on land, on sea, and in the air.” 


While Germany was formulating her response to 
President Wilson’s note of October 14, and various and 
conflicting sounds of political upheaval behind the Teu- 
ton scenes were all that might be known of the next step 
in negotiations, the State Department at Washington 
made public the following exchange of notes between 
Austria-Hungary and this country: 


LEGATION OF SWEDEN, 
WasHInoTon, D. C., October 7, 1918. 
(Translation. ) 

“Bacellency: By order of my Government I have the 
honor confidentially to transmit herewtth to you the 
following communication of the Imperial and Royal 
Government of Austria-Hungary to the President of the 
United States of America: 
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“The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which has waged 
war always and solely as a defensive war, and repeatedly 
given documentary evidence of its readiness to stop the 
shedding of blood and to arrive at a just and honorable 
peace, hereby addresses itself to his Lordship, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and offers to con- 
clude with him and his allies an armistice on every front 
on land, at sea, and in the air, and to enter immediately 
upon negotiations for a for which the fourteen 
points in the message of President Wilson to Congress 
of January 8, 1918, and the four points contained in 
President Wilson’s address of February 2, 1918, should 
serve as a foundation, and in which the viewpoints de- 
clared by President Wilson in his address of September 
27, 1918, will also be taken into account. 


peace 


Be pleased to accept, etc., 
W. A. F. EKENGREN. 


Tis Excellency, Mr. Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
Slate of the United States, Washington.” 


The reply of the United States is dated October 18 
and is addressed to the Swedish Minister: 


“Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of the seventh instant, in which you transmit 
a communication of the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment of Austria-Hungary to the President. I am now 
instructed by the President to request you to be good 
enough through your Government to convey to the Im- 
perial and Royal Government the following reply: 


“The President deems it his duty to say to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government that he cannot entertain the 
present suggestions of that Government because of cer- 
tain events of utmost importance, which, occurring since 
the delivery of his address of the eighth of January 
last, have necessarily altered the attitude and respon- 
sibility of the Government of the United States. 

“Among the fourteen terms of peace which the Presi 
dent formulated at that time occurred the following: 


(X) The peoples of Austro-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
assured, should be accorded the freest opportunity 
of autonomous development. 


“Since that sentence was written and uttered to the 
Congress of the United States, the Government of the 
United States has recognized that a state of belligerency 
exists hetween the Czecho-Slovaks and the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, and that the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council is a de facto belligerent Government, 
clothed with proper authority to direct the military and 
political affairs of the Czecho-Slovaks. It has also 
recognized in the fullest manner the justice of the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freedom. 

“The President is therefore no longer at liberty to 
accept the mere “autonomy” of these peoples as a basis 
of peace, but is obliged to insist that they and not he 
shall be the judges of what action on the part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy their aspira- 
tions and their conception of their rights and destiny 
as members of the family of nations. 
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“Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 


sideration. 
+3 
“ROBERT LANSING. 


The German note of October 20, as in the case of the 
German note preceding, was sent out from the wireless 
station at Nauen two days before the official copy was 
received in this country by the Swiss Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim. The official copy did not differ materially 
from the wirelessed copy. An insignificant but amusing 
alteration is that, where the unofficial note declared 
that “for the covering of a retreat destructions will al- 
ways be necessary and they are carried out in so far as 
is permitted by international law,” the official copy reads 
“  . , be necessary and are in so far permitted by in- 
ternational law.” This communication, as made public 
by Secretary Lansing on October 23, is as follows: 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
WASHINGTON, October 22, 1918. 


“Department of German Interests. 


Sir: By direction of my Government, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith to Your Excellency the original 
German text of a communication dated October 20, 1918, 
from the German Government, which has today been 
received from the Swiss Foreign Office. I beg also to 
inclose an English translation of the communication in 
question as transmitted to the Swiss Foreign Office by 
the German Government with the request that it be for- 
warded to Your Excellency’s Government. 

Please accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

(Signed) F. OEDERLIN, 
Chargé d’ Affaires a. i. of Switzerland. 


“His Excellency Ropert LAnsinG, Secretary of State, 
Washington. 
[Inclosure in English. ] 


“In accepting the proposal for an evacuation of the 
occupied territories the German Government has started 
from the assumption that the procedure of this evacua- 


tion and of the conditions of an armistice should be left - 


to the judgment of the military advisers, «nd that the 
actual standard of power on both sides in the field has 
to form the basis for arrangements safeguarding and 
guaranteeing this standard. The German Government 
suggests to the President to bring about an opportunity 
for fixing the details. It trusts that the President of 
the United States will approve of no demand which 
would be irreconcilable with the honor of the German 
people and with opening a way to a peace of justice. 
“The German Government protests against the re- 
proach of illegal and inhumane actions made against 
the German land and sea forces and thereby against the 
German people. For the covering of a retreat, destruc- 
tions will always be necessary and are in so far permitted 
by international Jaw. The German troops are under the 
strictest instructions to spare private property and to 
exercise care for the population to the best of their 
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ability. Where transgressions occur in spite of these 
instructions the guilty are being punished. 

“The German Government further denies that the 
German navy in sinking ships has ever purposely de- 
stroyed lifeboats with their passengers. The German 
Government proposes with regard to all these charges 
that the facts be cleared up by neutral commissions. 
In order to avoid anything that might hamper the work 
of peace, the German Government has caused orders to 
be despatched to all submarine commanders precluding 
the torpedoing of passenger ships, without, however, for 
technical reasons, being able to guarantee that these or- 
ders will reach every single submarine at sea before its 
return. 

“As the fundamental conditions for peace, the Presi- 
dent characterizes the destruction of every arbitrary 
power that can separately, secretly and of its own single 
choice disturb the peace of the world. To this the Ger- 
man Government replies: Hitherto the representation of 
the people in the German Empire has not been endowed 
with an influence on the formation of the government. 
The Constitution did not provide for a concurrence of the 
representation of the people in decisions on peace and 
war. These conditions have just now undergone a fun- 
damental change. The new government has been formed 
in complete accord with the wishes of the representation 
of the people, based on the equal, universal, secret, direct 
franchise. The leaders of the great parties of the Reich- 
stag are members of this government. In future no gov- 
ernment can take or continue in office without possess- 
ing the confidence of the majority of the Reichstag. 
The responsibility of the Chancellor of the Empire to 
the representation of the people is being legally de- 
veloped and safeguarded. The first act of the new gov- 
ernment has been to lay before the Reichstag a bill to 
alter the Constitution of the Empire so that the consent 
of the representation of the people is required for de- 
cisions on war and peace. The permanence of the new 
system is, however, guaranteed not only by constitutional 
safeguards, but also by the unshakable determination of 
the German people, whose vast majority stands behind 
these reforms and demands their energetic continuance. 

“The question of the President, with whom he and the 
governments associated against Germany are dealing, 
is therefore answered in a clear and unequivocal manner 
by the statement that the offer of peace and an armistice 
has come from a government which, free from arbitrary 
and irresponsible influence, is supported by the approval 
of the overwhelming majority of the German people. 

“SOLrF, 
“State Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
“BERLIN, October 20, 1918.” 


The reply of President Wilson, stating that, now that 
he has received “solemn and explicit assurance” on cer- 
tain doubtful points in Germany’s earlier communica- 
tions, “he cannot decline” to proceed with the steps 
urged by Germany in its first note of October 6, is dated 
from the State Department, October 23, 1918, and reads: 


“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of the 22d, transmitting a communication 
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under date of the 20th from the German Government 
and to advise you that the President has instructed me 
to reply thereto as follows: 


“Having received the solemn and explicit assurance 
of the German Government that it unreservedly ac- 
cepts the terms of peace laid down in his address to the 
Congress of the United States on the 8th of January, 
1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent addresses, particularly the address of the 
27th of September, and that it desires to discuss the 
details of their application, and that this wish and pur- 
pose emanate, not from those who have hitherto dictated 
German policy and conducted the present war on Ger- 
many’s behalf, but from ministers who speak for the 
majority of the Reichstag and for an overwhelming 
majority of the German people; and having received 
also the explicit promise of the present German Govern- 
ment that the humane rules of civilized warfare will be 
observed both on land and sea by the German armed 
forces, the President of the United States feels that 
he cannot decline to take up with the governments 
with which the Government of the United States is as- 
sociated the question of an armistice. 

“Ife deems it his duty to say again, however, that the 
only armistice he would feel justified in submitting for 
consideration would be one which should leave the 
United States and the powers associated with her in a 
position to enforce any arrangements that may be en- 
tered into and to make a renewal of hostilities on the 
part of Germany impossible. The President has, there- 
fore, transmitted his correspondence with the present 
German authorities to the governments with which 
the Government of the United States is associated as a 
belligerent, with the suggestion that, if those govern- 
ments are disposed to effect peace upon the terms and 
principles indicated, their military advisers and the 
military advisers of the United States be asked to sub- 
mit to the governments associated against Germany the 
necessary terms of such an armistice as will fully pro- 
tect the interests of the peoples involved and ensure to 
the associated governments the unrestricted power to 
safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to which 
the German Government has agreed, provided they 
deem such an armistice possible from the military point 
of view. Should such terms of armistice be suggested, 
their acceptance by Germany will afford the best con- 
crete evidence of her unequivocal acceptance of the 
terms and principles of peace from which the whole 
nation proceeds. 

“The President would deem himself lacking in can- 
dor did he not point out in the frankest possible terms 
the reason why extraordinary safeguards must be de- 
manded. Significant and important as the constitu- 
tional changes seem to be which are spoken of by the 
German Foreign Secretary in his note of the 20th of 
October, it does not appear that the principle of a 
government responsible to the German people has yet 
been fully worked out or that any guarantees either 
exist or are in contemplation that the alterations of 
principle and of practice, now partially agreed upon, 
will be permanent. Moreover, it does not appear that 
the heart of the present difficulty has been reached. It 
may be that future wars have been brought under the 
control of the German people, but the present war has not 
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been ; and it is with the present war that we are dealing. 
It is evident that the German people have no means of 
commanding the acquiescence of the military authori- 
ties of the empire in the popular will that the power of 
the King of Prussia to control the policy of the empire 
is unimpaired; that the determining initiative still re- 
mains with those who have hitherto been the masters of 
yermany. 

“Feeling that the whole peace of the world depends 
now on plain speaking and straightforward action, the 
President deems it his duty to say, without any attempt 
to soften what may seem harsh words, that the nations 
of the world do not and cannot trust the word of those 
who have hitherto been the masters of German policy, 
and to point out once more that in concluding peace 
and attempting to undo the infinite injuries and in- 
justices of this war the Government of the United 
States cannot deal with any but veritable repre- 
sentatives of the German people who have been assured 
of a genuine constitutional standing as the real rulers of 
Germany. If it must deal with the military masters 
and the monarchical autocrats of Germany now, or if it 
is likely to have to deal with them later in regard to the 
international obligations of the German Empire, it 
must demand, not peace negotiations, but surrender. 
Nothing can be gained by leaving this essential thing 
unsaid. 

“Accept, sir, the 
sideration. 

“(Signed ) 20BERT LANSING. 
“Mr. Frederick Oederlin, Chargé d’Affaires of Switzer- 
land, ad interim in charge of German interests in 
the United States.” 


renewed assurances of my high con- 


The last Note is from Germany. It was first made 


public by the Associated Press from Copenhagen 
under date of October 27. Read in connection with 


President Wilson’s communication to which it is a re- 
ply, it is now apparent that the nature and possibilities 
of an armistice are in the hands of the Supreme War 
Council at Versailles. Of course, the democratization 
of Germany cannot be an accomplished fact, there has 
not been time enough for such a thing to be possible. 
Furthermore, we have heard nothing about the Bund- 
esrat. Yet our own view is that this Note, which seems 
to require no reply from the President, contains all that 
could in dignity be said by the German Government at 


this time. The Note reads: 


“The German Government has taken cognizance of 
the answer of the President of the United States. 

“The President is aware of the far-reaching changes 
which have been carried out and are being carried out in 
the German constitutional structure, and that peace ne- 
gotiations are being conducted by a peoples’ government, 
in whose hands rests, both actually and constitutionally, 
the power to make the deciding conclusions. . 

“The military powers are also subject to it. 

“The German Government now awaits proposals for 
an armistice, which shall be the first step toward a just 
peace, as the President has described it in his proclama- 
tion.” “Soir.” 
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Since these notes were written other and tremendous 
events have taken place. October 31 an armistice be- 
tween Turkey and the Allies was signed at Mudros, on 
The Hohen- 
zollerns, Hapsburgs, and Ottoman Turks are witnessing 
the death throes of 
dream of a Mitteleuropa is at an end. 
world reads the news from Italy, France, Belgium, 
Serbia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and breathes again the 
breath of free unafraid. Nation after nation 
from out the depths of centuries of patient, persistent 
struggle are raising their glad hands toward the morn- 
ing. Tumbling down the darkness crashes the ancient, 
discredited, despised remains of the world’s arch fire- 
war. 


the Island of Lemnos, in the A%gean Sea. 


ancient empires and the 
The war-sick 


their 


men 





eater and swashbuckler 





A FATAL FLAW IN THE LEAGUE-OF- 
NATIONS SCHEMES 


By GUSTAV SPILLER 


General Secretary, International Union of Ethical Societies, 
London. 


igen subject which in Entente circles is most unwea- 
rily discussed today, next to the one of satisfac- 
torily ending the war, is certainly that of the desirability 
of establishing a League of Nations. Some hold that a 
vital condition of its success is the exclusion of Germany, 
at least for a number of years, whilst others contend that 
only the inclusion of Germany—of course a Germany 
whose autocracy has been superseded by a democracy— 
can ensure the League’s object being realized. Agree- 
ment, however, is almost general that one of the pre- 
conditions of its soundness is the settlement of the na- 
tionalities’ question. Among the Entente Powers the 
conviction is ripening that when peace comes to be 
seriously discussed, the carefully elaborated plan of a 
League of Nations must be ready to be deposited on the 
round table. M. Clemenceau, alone among Entente 
statesmen, was credited with eyeing suspiciously the idea 
of leaguing together the nations ; but recently he appears 
to have explained that he had been misunderstood, and 
that he, too, believed that organized law should prevail 
internationally. 

When we approach the consideration of the positive 
contents of the schemes proposed by more or less authori- 
tative bodies or persons, they appear, to the present 
writer, to be dominated by the idea that the cardinal 
virtue of an acceptable scheme lies in its making no 
appreciable demands on the States to be invited to form 
the League. The propounders almost remind one of 
Shakespeare’s Dogberry, who held that since he who 
touches pitch is certain to be defiled, therefore we must 
turn away from the law breaker in holy horror and with 
the gentlest of admonitions. Virtually, all the schemes 
contemplate a Court whose decisions may be ignored, and 
a Council of Conciliation whose advice may be disre- 
garded with impunity. The only point on which defi- 


niteness has been reached, is that hostilities may not be 
begun until after the judgment or advice has been pub- 
lished, affording thus, it is alleged, an opportunity for 
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a calming of spirits and a dispassionate reconsideration 
of the issue. If, however, a constituent State should 
prove recalcitrant and refuse to wait, “those States that 
have the power must be ready to use all the force, eco- 
nomic, military, or naval, they possess.” (Viscount 
Grey.) 

It is this last aspect—of the perpetuation of militar- 
ism by the League of Nations—which concerns us in 
this article. Over and over again we are assured by dis- 
tinguished personalities that it is as idle to think of dis- 
pensing with force in inter-national affairs as to dream 
that we could do without it in intra-national affairs. 
“The sanction that maintains law is the application of 
foree with the support of the great majority of indi- 
viduals behind it.” (Grey.) Therefore, international 
law, it is argued, must of necessity be safeguarded by 
the sanction of force. “We cannot abolish war,” says 
Mr. C. A. McCurdy, M. P., “any more than we can 
abolish murder; but we can treat it in the same way.” 
As Theodore Roosevelt forcibly expresses this attitude: 
“When peace comes, let us accept any reasonable pro- 
posal, whether calling for a League of Nations, or for 
any other machinery, which we can in good faith act 
upon, and which really does offer some chance of lessen- 
ing the number of future wars and of diminishing their 
area; but let us not forget that any promise that such a 
League or other machinery will definitely do away with 
war is either sheer nonsense or rank hypocrisy. Let us 
rest our strength on our army, which shall consist not 
of a special caste but of the people themselves—on an 
army produced by universal obligatory training of all 
our young men from 19 to 21.” 

Let us for a moment be “practical,” and envisage the 
existence of such a militarist League in the light of pre- 
war experience. War remaining a possibility, nations 
will needs be compelled to maintain vast military es- 
tablishments; and “if there is to be concentrated pre- 
paration for more war, the researches of science will be 
devoted henceforth to discovering methods by which the 
human race can be destroyed.” (Grey.) Furthermore, 
uncertainty as to what other States are doing or con- 
templating, will render “intelligence departments” or 
espionage inevitable; and rumours, of colossal prepara- 
tions or meditated attacks, well or ill based, will em- 
bitter the relations between States and precipitate crisis 
after crisis. Clearly, militarism as such creates the con- 
ditions favorable to war. 

We may imagine this gloomy picture somewhat bright- 
ened by two reflections. The first is that since there are 
numerous States in our League, it would be foolhardy 
for one or two of the States composing it to defy them. 
Unfortunately, however, we know to our bitter cost that 
the crushing of the well-devised and conscienceless mili- 
tary machine of one country has already claimed from 
the world millions of precious lives and tens of thou- 
sands of millions in treasure. Are we, then, in our 
League, after smashing this brutal military machine, to 
commence preparations for holding in awe and in check 
a rejuvenated and unregenerate Germany, a task de- 
manding perhaps twenty million soldiers and a mountain 
of wealth, to make a Croesus stagger? The second re- 
flection, too, is as a golden apple to the hungry and 
thirsty. It is said that the League will arrange for a 
reduction in armaments. But reduction can only refer 
to quantity, whilst the many surprises of the war have 
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demonstrated that unless an armaments’ limitation treaty 
were to be drastically revised quinquennially, its provi- 
sions would speedily become obsolete owing to novel in- 
ventions and unanticipated improvements. 

It is possible that even if our lugubrious forebodings 
proved correct, matters would not be as hopeless and de- 
pressing as before the war, with a League such as we have 
outlined. Who in his heart, however, would not rebel 
against the suggestion that war, bloody and ruthless, 
perhaps bloodier and more ruthless than ever, must be 
accepted as an ever-present Damocles sword hanging over 
our children and our children’s children? What states- 
man would dare to cheer his people with such a heart- 
sickening prospect ? 

The truth is that not a few of our “practical” thinkers 
are inclined to be blandished by superficial analogies. 
Viscount Grey admits that “the analogy between States 
and individuals, or groups of individuals, is not perfect.” 
If he could afford the time in these harassing days to 
probe this analogy with his piercing intellect, he would 
find that he had pricked a bubble. The analogy, he 
would discover, is grossly and gravely misleading. “Dur- 
ing one hundred and twenty years,” the American Ap- 
VOCATE OF Prace states in its July number, “the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has handed down 
eighty-one decisions in cases between States, and in no 
instance has it employed force to hale a State before it, 
or to compel the observance of its decrees.” And, to 
make the contrast complete the writer avers: “We all 
know that the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States against individuals can be and if neces- 
sary will be enforced by the police power, but we also 
know that decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States are not and never have been enforced in any 
such way. . . . Indeed, the Supreme Court of the 
United States does not even compel a State to appear 
before it.” 

This attitude towards States in a Union holds true of 
intra-territorial units generally. Great Britain, for 
example, contains thousands of such territorial units, 
some of them imposing as London and others extensive 
as Scotland, and yet the question of applying force to 
any of them (Ireland has never yet been properly as- 
similated), or their applying force to one another, has 
not even crossed the mind of the practical politician 
for generations. Assuredly, there is here a vital dis- 
tinction, the consequences of which we cannot pursue 
here. Suffice it to add that the normal treatment of an 
individual offender in a civilized community is also al- 
most infinitely superior to that meted out to a recal- 
citrant nation in war—especially in war as conceived by 
the German High Command. Territorial units can 
therefore be and are being governed without the menace 
or the application of force, and it should accordingly not 
pass the wit of man to devise a League of Nations which 
shall involve the complete eradication of militarism and 
armaments. It would be lamentable if the chances of a 
permanent peace were wrecked by a false analogy. 

Here, as in almost all matters pertaining to inter- 
nationalism, President Wilson has made a signally 
valuable contribution. He would, as I understand him, 
reduce the war establishments of every country to the 
preparations dictated by domestic or internal needs. 
This should mean, on the one hand, a slight strengthen- 
ing of the existing police force along its own lines, and 
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on the other, the abolition of guns and other instru- 
ments of warfare, of fortresses, of the military hie- 
rarchy, of ministries of war, of soldiering or drilling—in 
short, of everything that renders war possible and effec- 
tive. Then, when war has become but a sad memory, 
States will cease to suspect and lacerate each other and 
will be ready to co-operate in building the future City 
of the Light. 

I appeal to my esteemed readers to combat the notion 
that there is a close analogy between individuals and 
territorial units, or that the carefully graduated and 
humane penalties of a civilized country even distantly 
resemble or suggest the anarchic savagery of warfare. 
Let us labor for.a comprehensive League of Nations 
that shall disestablish war, liberate nationalities from 
alien control, and bless the world with a full-blooded 
international legislature, court, and administration. 





DANGER IN POLITICO-ECONOMIC DOC- 
TRINES ACCEPTED BY SIR 
EDWARD GRAY 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


HE much-discussed Lichnowsky memorandum has 

not, we believe, received the attention it deserves 
from one important point of view. We have been so 
very busy, with propriety, applauding the general posi- 
tion taken by Lichnowsky and the material light he has 
thrown upon the events immediately preceding the war, 
that we have neglected to observe that the memorandum 
reveals not alone the beneficent and pacific side of the 
character of Sir Edward Gray, but also the fact that Sir 
Edward still entertains, in certain respects, the archaic 
viewpoint of the average European public man as to 
the duties of the state in foreign affairs. Until the 
ideas tacitly accepted by him cease to control, wars will 
find their justification in attempts to command foreign 
markets. 

The European conception, in its original sense, is 
stated by Von Jagow, the former German Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in his comment upon the 
Lichnowsky memoir. He says “Even Prince Lichnowsky 
does not deny that we had there (in the Orient) great 
economic interests to represent; but today economic in- 
terests are no longer to be separated from political in- 
terests,.” 

This represents the old, and, as we might have hoped, 
the dying conception. Its position is, first, get hold of a 
country through its economic interests, and next, con- 
trol its political interests for the benefit of the economic. 
This has been the order of the day largely in the past— 
changed only when the sequence was reversed and politi- 
cal control was seized with the intent of using that con- 
trol to develop economic profits. 

Nevertheless, we find Sir Edward Gray and Prince 
Lichnowsky proceeding on behalf of their respective 
governments, to divide up parts of the world as the 
larger capitalistic interests of their respective countries 
might dictate, with the supreme thought in their minds 
that if aj suitable division of economic control of the 
countries in question should be made, the chance of 
armed strife could proportionately be eliminated. This 
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very position was in itself a confession that the great 
danger of war between the two nations was to be found 
in the desire of Governments to seek for groups of capi- 
talists new fields of exploitation. 

The Lichnowsky memoir is filled with expressions in- 
dicating the old and war-breeding point of view of 
the several nations and their representatives. For in- 
stance, “from the outset, the British statesmen took the 
position that England had no interest in Albania, and, 
therefore, did not mean to let war come on this issue.” 
This particular interest, the absence of which would 
prevent England from going to war, was, we may see, 
purely economic. 

Speaking of Germany, Lichnowsky says, “As in 1878 
and in 1908, we had placed ourselves in opposition to 
the Russian program, although no German interests 
were involved.” The Balkans were then referred to 
and the interests again were economic. 

Prince Lichnowsky says “In the year 1898 a secret 
convention had been signed by Count Hatzfeldt and 
Mr. Balfour which divided the Portuguese Colonies in 
Africa into economic-political spheres of interest as 
between us and England An agreement had 
been reached between us and England delimiting the 
interests of the two parties,’—this being in Portuguese 
-Colonies with which neither England nor Germany, with 
any propriety, had political interests and should not 
have undertaken to enforce special economic rights. 

Referring to the partition of Portuguese colonial pos- 
sessions, the Prince says that “It was provided that in 
certain cases we should be authorized to intervene in 
the territories assigned to us for the protection of our 
interests’—in other words, political interference was 
to follow economic. 

Referring to the negotiations which he carried on with 
England, Prince Lichnowsky says that “All Angola, as 
far as the 20th degree of longitude, was assigned to us, 
so that we reached the Congo territory from the South. 
Moreover, the valuable islands of San Thomé and Prin- 
cipe which lie North of the Equator, and therefore really 
belong to the French sphere of interest, were allotted to 
us—a fact which caused my French colleague to enter 
energetic but unavailing protests.” 

In this respect we find France claiming an interest, 
her title to which must, at least, have been doubtful, 
even though better, if better such a thing could be, than 
that of England and Germany. 

The Prince finds that sincerity of the British Gov- 
ernment was demonstrated by the fact that Englishmen, 
desiring to invest capital in the districts assigned to 
Germany under the new treaty, were referred to Ger- 
many “with the information that the enterprise in 
question belonged in our sphere of interest.” 

When the Prince comes to the consideration of the 
Bagdad Treaty, he finds that its real purpose “was to 
divide Asia Minor into spheres of influence, although 
this expression was anxiously avoided out of regard for 
the rights of the Sultan.” The thing itself was not 


avoided but the expression of it was to be shunned. 

We learn with interest that “all the economic ques- 
tions connected with the German enterprise were regu- 
lated in substantial accord with the desires of the Ger- 
t is hard to conceive in this day when the 
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rights of the common people are assumed to be para- 
mount, that in determining a question of possible war 
and peace, a settlement should be controlled by the 
wishes of a bank. 

Again we find that the Germans were to be admitted 
“to participation in Basra Harbor Works,” and that 
they were given rights in the Tigris which had for- 
merly been a monopoly of the firm of Lynch. The 
Prince finds that under this treaty Mesopotamia, as far 
as Basra, became a German sphere of interest without 
prejudice to certain older British private rights, while 
Britain was to control the coasts of the Persian Gulf 
and Smyrna-Aidin line, the French, Syria, and the Rus- 
sians, Armenia. 

It is to be hoped, and we firmly believe, that the en- 
trance of America into the world War will change the 
vaewpoint of every statesman. It has not been our 
fashion to threaten or make war at the behest of private 
interests. In our vocabulary there are no such words 
as “spheres of influence.” We do not know what it is 
to have vital economic interests in another nation, and 
we cannot afford in the settlement which must follow 
the present conflict, to measure the rights and privileges 
of people by the desires of German banks or English or 
American capitalists. There can be no freedom of 
development in any nation over which another nation 
claims a right of economic priority or control. This 
lesson had not been learned by the statesmen of the 
world when the present conflict began. Of this the ne- 
gotiations between Sir Edward Gray and Prince Lich- 
nowsky afford abundant proof. If it shall be learned 
as the result of all this war has cost and will cost, the 
conflict will prove in the end profitable to mankind. 





A NATIONALISTIC INTERNATIONALISM 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


ow that the world clearly understands the issues 

raised by Germany when it made its furious and 
long-prepared attack on the world’s peace and order in 
August, 1914, and now that the free nations have come 
to so thorough an understanding both as to their duty 
and as to their opportunity, the end of the war is plainly 
in sight. The most highly organized and ruthless mili- 
taristic system that the world has ever known is going 
down in ruins before free men armed in a just cause. 
The infatuated and militaristic Germany of the past 
generation has staked everything upon appeal to force 
and has lost. It may be that the older and better Ger- 
man spirit, that which nursed philosophers of vision and 
poets of wide human feeling, may reassert itself and in 
time blot out the horrid record which the past genera- 
tion has made. 

The map of the world will have a strange look to those 
who are only familiar with the names and boundaries of 
1914. National aspirations that have long been held in 
check by tyrannous force will now come to realization ; 
submerged and subject peoples who have been oppressed 
and preyed upon will now gain either their autonomy or 
their independence. The public opinion of the world has 
been educated in these four years as it might not have 
been in four hundred years of ordinary happenings. 
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There is certainly to be a League of Nations which 
will be a genuine partnership of liberty-loving and 
right-thinking peoples. The object and purpose of this 
league will be to establish and to defend sound prin- 
ciples of international conduct. It will not waste much 
time in meticulous revision of the rules of war, for it 
will proceed upon the same assumption that the interna- 
tional law of peace is the normal international law and 
that the international law of war is abnormal and appli- 
cable only to a single method of settling international 
differences, and that the last and under most circum- 
stances the least rational. 

It will now be possible for Americans, like Britons 
and Frenchmen and Italians and Belgians and Japanese 
and Serbians and Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs and 
Greeks and others who love freedom, to give evidence 
that they have won the International Mind by joining 
together to forward the development of that true inter- 
nationalism which rests upon nationalistic spirit and 
loyalty as a foundation, and which instead of denying 
and lessening patriotism adds to its significance and 
value by giving it new opportunities for expression and 
for service. 





PACIDEMOCRACY 


By ALFRED H. FRIED 


Translated for the ADVOCATE OF PEACE by C.F. H. 


i the professional pacifist press, particularly in that 
of France, England and America, one finds just now 
much talk of “two Pacifisms,” which need to be differ- 
entiated. In order to accomplish this most forcefully 
it is sought to give the ancient, veritable pacifism another 
name, one that will make it appear quite distinct from 
the pseudo-pacifism that has come forth during the war 
with startling significance. The manner in which the 
press and, with unreasoning concurrence, the general 
public opinion in all countries point out as a pacifist 
every person to whom the war is already burdensome or 
who longs achingly for a former age unrationed as to 
bread and fat, and the unanimity with which they stamp 
as pacifist every action which without consideration of 
the international situation that will follow aims merely 
towards the ending of the world-massacre—this is a 
direct result of the wild and aimless aspect of pacifism 
that, owing to pacifist doctrine itself, prevailed with un- 
fortunately only too large a following even before the 
war. This confusion of “peace” with “peace” is some- 
thing that I have continually brought out in my own 
writing during the last decade, pointing out the poverty 
of language that forces us to designate with a single word 
two such wholly different ideas. As the very basis of 
all peace doctrine T have declared with emphasis that 
one must make clear to oneself what the true significance 
of the one pacifist conception of peace is and what the 
difference is which separates it from what I have called 
the militaristic peace-concept. 

The confusion existing between the two ideas through 
their expression in a common word was long ago the 
chief malady of the peace movement, the ground of the 
misunderstanding that would have split it in twain, and 
the headwaters of the opposition, the armory of their 
arguments. When the unworthy conception of peace as 
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u0on-war passes away and that belief in the virtue of xut- 
taining a mere silencing of weapons and a resumption of 
business-as-usual ; then the peace-concept of pacifism re- 
veals a state of international order protected by common 
justice, a condition which in the event of conflict makes 
decision possible by this order on the ground of rational 
procedure and rebukes the employment of stark force, 
or war. ‘This does not mean a transmutation of actual 
war into a state of mere non-war, but the fundamental 
metamorphosis of the peace situation from one of latent 
war to that of the true organization of society of nations. 
[ cannot permit myself here to go further into these 
fundamentals of pacifism. In many essays and other 
publications I have outlined clearly this central point 
of our movement.* It is sufficient here merely to point 
it out. I wish only to make clear that this evil which 
during the war has become in such great measure com- 
prehensible, did not originate with the war, but found 
its origin in the superficial and indifferent manner in 
which the pacifist doctrine was accepted before the war, 
almost universally. 

As “peace” was confused with “peace” in the old days, 
so today “pacifism” and “pacifism” are interchanged. 
The result is that those who understand peace only as 
non-war and who therefore strive only for the ending of 
this war, without regard for what condition we might 
find ourselves in thereafter, are declared to be acting and 
thinking pacifism and are without serious reflection 
termed “pacifists.” This false designation has brought 
many of us to the point of seeking to find another name 
for the ancient doctrine and movement, one which will 
embody justly the principle of pacifism and make possible 
a distinction between it and that pacifism which sails 
under false banners—since we are not working for the 
ending of this war merely but of all future wars, through 
the erection of an international community based on 
rights and reason. ‘This effort for a new name is under- 
standable in the light of events of the day, where often 
true pacifists are compelled to suffer becausé a super- 
ficial press has identified them with an entirely different 
movement and misrepresented them to the volatile pub- 
lic. But it is nevertheless not beyond criticism. No 
institution, no idea, has ever gone quite free from mis- 
interpretation, nor been safe from the false conceptions 
of the multitude. Yet for that reason it has not always 
been advisable to change the name of it. What is gen- 
uine will remain so and continue to clear a way for it- 
self, despite all misrepresentation. 

This changing of names we pacifists have already had 
to go through with once. At that time it was the 
“Friends of Peace” which we felt did not truly repre- 
sent the purpose of our labors. “Friends of Peace” were 
we all, our antagonists as well as ourselves. Even the 
wildest war-fiends professed, as they today profess, that 
they waged war only for the love of peace. One who 
advertised himself merely as “Friend” of peace had in 
mind naturally merely the condition of non-war. He 
had no suspicion that it is not sufficient to love peace, 
but that before all else it is needful first to establish it. 
And so in order to give proper expression to this differ- 





*I refer especially to my essay “The Fundamentals of 
Causative Pacifism” and my “Handbook of the Peace Move- 
ment.” 
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ence one began at the end of the century to seek a new 
designation. In riedenswarte for Sept. 9, 1901, (p. 
118), occurs the first use of the word “Pazifist” in Ger- 
man, in an article entitled “Friend-of-Peace, Federalist, 
Pacifist?’ Here several suggestions were discussed. 
Emile Arnaud bespoke the word of his own invention— 
“Pacifist ;’ Gaston Moch and J. Novikow offered the 
title “Federalist ;’ Marchese Pandolfi, “Young Europe.” 
Pandolfi was here endeavoring to arouse sentiment in 
favor of a variation of the name popularized by Mazzini, 
“Young Italy.” The suggestion of Emile Arnaud made 
the most headway. Within a few months the words 
“Pacifist” and “Pacifism” became rooted in all modern 
languages, and so they have remained until the war 
brought out their ambiguous quality. And now once 
more suggestions are presented, in the attempt to find 
a new designation. Gaston Moch brings forward again 
his proposal for “Federalist,” formerly endorsed also 
by J. Novikow. Th. Ruyssen has concentrated into the 
word “Juripacism” the title of the Society of which he 
is President, and the paper which he directs, “Peace 
through Justice; while from the American side the 
designations “Wilsonism” and “Wilsonist” are also rec- 
ommended.* 

This last-mentioned suggestion shows exactly how 
dangerous such new creations are. When one gives the 
name of one of its most prominent proponents of the 
day to a peace movement over a hundred years old, one, 
so to say, cuts off all tradition from it, makes a thing 
of the moment out of a long and consistent development, 
and flatters the ignorance of those who, during the war, 
regard the peace movement as something just hatched, 
because it has just now come within their immediate ken. 
Wilson, our mightiest supporter in these days of crisis, 
upon whom pacifists of all countries set their hope, is by 
no means the first pacifist chronologically. Wilson 
wishes only to put into practice today what pacifism has 
for decades demanded, desires only to give new expres- 
sion to that which one hundred and twenty years of tra- 
dition have built up in the North American Union. 
With much more reason could one speak of “Kantism” 
or “Grotism ;” “St. Pierrism” and so on. 

Moch’s suggestion appears not sufficiently expressive. 
There is a federalism within the State as well as without, 
and if one wishes to make the movement for an inter- 
national organization recognized as a federalistic form 
of world state, he must get into his name something 
more of a_sphere-encircling, universal denotation. 
“World-Federalism” would be nearer the right word, 
but this word, too, falls short of the desired meaning. 

On the other hand, meaning is unalloyed in the coined 
word struck off by Th. Ruyssen. “Juripacism” indeed 
says much, but unfortunately this name permits the 
assumption that the previous “pacism” did not lay its 
principal emphasis on justice as the basis for a Society 
of Nations. The facts contradict this assumption, 
which would, indeed, give apparent support to all those 
who today view from a false angle the pacifist concept. 
We were always “Juripacists” and if we were so to name 





* Those who have read the suggestions for “Wilsonism” in 
the pages of La Pair par le Droit will be inclined to believe 
that there is far more enthusiasm for this title among French 
pacifists than among Americans.—THE EDITOorR. 
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ourselves for the first time now, it would appear as 
though the truly significant peace movement were mak- 
ing its first appearance under the pressure of war. 

It is my own belief that the rechristening of our move- 
ment, if indeed it will come to that, must arise out of 
some other motive than the mere desire to avoid the 
present confusion of meaning. ‘The fear of misrepre- 
sentation seems to me to be by no means a satisfactory 
reason. In the modern peace movement truth predomi- 
nates to such an extent and therefrom there accrues so 
great a vitality, that mismeaning and miscomprehension 
cannot block the way. Its foundations have been lai 
deep these many years. The prevailing misconceptions 
of a humanity at present deeply aroused and excited need 
be no measure of the need for the rechristening of such 
a movement. And the obsessions of our opponents, be- 
fogged as they are in war psychosis, make little real dit- 
ference to us. Much more should the choice of a name 
be influenced by the altered conditions under which 
future pacilist propaganda must operate. 

The new name should be not a mere means of pro 
tection, but rather an instrument for action. It should 
make recognizable the new tactics of the peace move- 
ment, conditioned by the experiences of the world war. 
It should insure something of safety against those ad- 
herents, who may be expected in great numbers, who, 
not from any conviction but merely as opportunists or 
as poseurs, will be ready to run with us now only to 
draw away at some future moment as did our “co- 
workers” in July, 1914. It should build a barrier about 
these undesirables, who only give the movement insi- 
pidity and thereby render it unfit for the problems it 
must meet in the future, and it should prevent them 
from even the first move in our direction. 

Such purification of the movement will for most ob- 
vious reasons be needful. Half measures and half men 
will in the future have to vanish from our activities. 
Before the war we dared to make our compacts with the 
halfway sort, and it even seemed the tactically shrewd 
thing to do to reckon with their halfway ideals. In those 
days it seemed well to educate the mentality of hostile 
camps, to bridge the gap before those who had always 
fought the peace idea but who under pressure of inter- 
national development showed a tendency to draw nearer 
to it. It was a period of movements for mutual under- 
standing and rapprochements, with the peace problem 
rather as a side issue; a period in which it seemed im- 
portant to secure on committee-lists personages in ample 
numbers whose official titles lent a “representative” sound 
but who brought with them no positive proofs of their 
convictions. Thus came about Privy-Councillor-Pacifism 
and Court-Councillor-Pacifism, whose gilded  sup- 
porters for the most part were not engaged farther with 
the problem of internationalism than to amuse them- 
selves with its superficialities—worshippers of phrase- 
ology who were well resolved to lend their efforts only 
so long as the official winds blew propitiously, and wh» 
in the moment of change would unanimously click their 
heels, thumb to trouser-stripe, and march away to war. 
In July, 1914, with a few illustrious exceptions, these 
gentlemen executed a well-drilled right about. 

For our future a danger threatens here which ready 
and tireless foresight must prevent. Naturally, as soon 
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us the war is over love for peace and friendliness towards 
peace work will generally prevail. After years of maul- 
ing each other in war mankind will celebrate orgies of 
peace. As for the militaristic circles, as well as the 
most avid supporters of force and perpetual warfare, 
these from most manifest motives of shrewdness will do 
nothing to check the current of the peace movement. 
They will indeed “co-operate” with it. And naturally 
not every rivulet that makes the stream so broad will 
brim with pacifism undefiled. 

It is to be considered that pacifism itself will have 
made some forward steps by the end of the war. How- 
ever the war ends, a more or less well-developed or- 
ganization of States will follow, even though it does not 
include all the States of the earth. It will be in no 
way millennial. But it will be capable of further develop- 
ment. ‘lhe principal contribution of pacifism will be 
to see to the upbuilding of this hard-won organization, 
and, even more, to see to its protection. Protection, 
above all, from its friends! 

The hanger-on of war will not be dead, by any means. 
But he will be weak and so he will “play dead” slyly, 
and he will reveal towards pacifism only a meek respect, 
in order to lull us into trusting him the while he 
maneuvers undisturbed below the surface, attempting 
to blight the development of international organization 
and to bring it into discredit. When the predetermined 
moment arrives, he may then successfully put through 
his belligerent counter-revolution. 

The one condition upon which pacifism may exist will 
be the ostracism of this make-believe pacifist. Protect- 
ing the work of the Society of States from this pest dur- 
ing the first decades will be a question of a prolonged 
siege if it is not to be the fact of a collapse after a brief 
period of exhilaration. There is a sort of warfare that 
takes the form of lending support to the thing attacked. 
That is the method of the “Parasite-Pacifist” who will 
crowd in upon us. We have already got a foretaste of 
this in the recent adhesion of the Governments in Ber- 
lin and Vienna to the doctrine of pacifism. We have 
seen the tremendous activity at once developed, and the 
speed with which the machinery was whisked off to 
Brest-Litovsk. 'To meet this danger in its inception, 
there is only one road for pacifism to take. Jt must 
recognize that Pacifism and Democracy are not two dtf- 
ferent phenomena, but are one and the same phenom- 
enon, viewed from different angles of vision. 

Pacifism is nothing but the application of democratic 
principles to the changing relations of peoples. Pacifist 
thought can evolve no foreign policy unless democracy 
is in the heart of the State. Likewise, satisfactory 
democracy within the organization of the States is not 
possible until the safety of each State is guaranteed in 
a pacifist world-order. If Pacifism can make this fact 
the basic principle of its political action then it has 
averted the danger which threatens in the future from 
the hangers-on and the “Parasite-Pacifists,” for thereby 


the reality of true pacifist technique is separated from 
the mockery of mere “friends” of peace and of those 
antagonists of world organization who hide behind the 
mask of friendliness towards the peace movement. 
Nothing but this pacifism radiating from democracy, 
this democratic pacifism put into action by a pacifist 
democracy-—which one might well term “pacidemoc- 
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racy”—nothing but this can erect a mighty enough 
barrier behind which it will be possible to continue to 
erect the structure of internationalism, of which but the 
beginnings will be restored as a result of this war itself. 
Who then stands on the other side of this barrier will 
be our enemy, no matter what friendly gestures he may 
make, 

Pacifist activity must after the war take a radically 
different course from that formerly pursued. It will 
align its supporters in two main groups, one that of the 
scientific agencies, the other that of the political. Scien 
tifie activity will establish the great fount at which 
political activity will be nurtured. Scientific pacifism 
as a branch of Sociology in general is still young in 
years. A broad field of action reveals itself here, in the 
mental development of the peoples. ‘The doctrine of 
international union and the problem of overcoming un- 
regulated force by the strength of right in international 
relations call for a progressive effort for solidity and 
lucidity. But neighbor to this scientific pacifism which 
so appealingly awaits development is also a pacifist view 
of science, to be developed through progressive broaden- 
ing of perceptions in the various branches of knowledge 
contributing to the growth and solidity of the peace 
movement. Our munitions against war and for its 
avoidance have long drawn from the stores of 
jurisprudence, philosophy, and religion. Out of biology, 
psychology, political and social economy, pedagogy, 
ethics, and before all from a new orientation 
history will henceforth flow rich streams to fill the 
reservoirs of scientific activity. 

The political activity of the peace movement was 
feebly enough developed before the war. The movement 
itself had too esoteric a character. It became tied up 
in more or less earnest with absorptive organizations 
which, like the peace societies, stood outside the field 
of politics, or, like the Interparliamentary Union, 
were capable under the pressure of the anti-pacifist 
tendency of high-and-mighty politics of evolving only 
timid resolutions and faint-hearted actions. In the 
future pacifist activity will be conducted not merely in 
proximity to political life. The peace union of this sort 
is somewhat out of date. The struggle for the safety of 
the international life will in the future no longer exhaust 
itself in mere theorizing, in a propaganda of trivialities, 
and in the wooing of sympathizers. It will pervade all 
political activity. Pacifism will become the turning- 
point of strong political parties. Domestic and foreign 
policies alike must be orientated by pacifism. The asso- 
ciations of the future for pacifist activity of a public 
nature, in so far as they are attempted, will not need to 
devote themselves as solitary advocates of pacifism. 
They will be no less than associations of active tech- 
nicians who will carry their labors into the political 
parties, the parliaments, the press, administrations, and 
place at the disposal of these, their particular matériel. 
To secure and extend the gains made through the war’s 
bitter experience, to allay and let die the still glowing 
hostilities—these will not be the tasks solely of associa- 
tions and societies, but will constitute to a far greater 
extent the bounden duty and legitimation of its existence 
of a democracy that looks far above and beyond the 
particular State, one identical with pacifism—the “paci- 
democracy” of all peoples. 
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DEMOCRACY THE BASIS FOR WORLD- 
ORDER 


By FREDERICK D. BRAMHALL, 
Instructor in Political Science, University of Chicago 


1k United States is a pacifist nation—I1 believe and 
hope an incurably pacifist nation. Our entrance 

into this war, reluctant as it was, and hesitant as for a 
time it continued, will be increasingly realized, 1 think, 
as a measure, not of our departure from, but of our 
devotion to, the cause of peace. We dislike all wars; 
we incline to distrust even our own; and I, at least, 
believe that the slowness with which the national fervor 
has been rising to this war is a not unencouraging evi- 
dence that we insist upon being definitely persuaded 
that this is no sordid war in which the common treasure 
and common lives are being spent in the service of na- 
tionalistic rivalries of dynasties or business or invest- 
ments. You remember the passionate denial of our 
Chicago poet in 1898, when doubts of the same sort 
forced themselves on his mind: 

Lies! lies! 

It cannot be! The wars we wage 

Are noble, and our battles still are won 

By justice for us ere we lift the gage. 

We have not sold our loftiest heritage! 

The proud republic hath not stooped to cheat 

And scramble in the market place of war. 

Her forehead weareth yet its solemn star! 


We do well, therefore, not to be impatient of popular 
scruples upon our entrance into war, but to be proud 
of them, and to regard the present task of leadership, 
not as the autocratic one of imposing this war upon a 
reluctant mass, but as the democratic one of winning 
their hearty support by demonstrating its worthiness. 
There may be some irony in the nature of some of the 
conspicuous leadership in our various war councils; but 
we may surely feel confident that sooner or later democ- 
racy will take effective charge of its own war, and hold 
it to its purpose. 

Blindness we may forgive, 
But baseness we will smite. 


And especially, since we have decided upon the method 
of conscription for our armies, we owe it doubly to the 
young men whom we take, and to their fathers and 
mothers, to make it certain beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that no unworthy uses at home or abroad shall 
be allowed to tarnish their New World victories. 

What then is our purpose? It is expressed in the 
topic I have taken for my discussion in this series as the 
cause of democracy as the essential basis of a world-order. 
That was the principal theme of the last half of the 
President’s war address to Congress; subsequent events 
and discussion have increased its significance. I want 


to try to indicate in what sense it is true that Germany 
stands as the chief enemy of democracy; how it is im- 
possible for her, so long as that enmity lasts, to be a 
good neighbor in ‘the world, and how that is the chief 
obstacle to our American hope for peace and world-order. 

The first task, then, is the unpleasant one of proving 
an indictment, not against a nation, but against a 
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State—for I think it would be well for us to confess 
with Edmund Burke that we do not know how to indict 
a nation. And may I say parenthetically that I sup- 
pose that it is still possible to hate wrong without hating 
the wrongdoer, and that if we seem to claim virtue for 
ourselves and impute sin to the Germans, it behooves us 
to remember that it is largely sheer good luck that has 
enabled us to be right, and bitter, blinding pressure that 
has made Germany wrong. If Prussia is today trying 
to construct Mittel-Europa, it is largely Mittel-Europa 
that has made Prussia what she is. 

Well, then, what do we mean when we say that Ger- 
many stands for autocracy against the democracies of 
the world? We do not mean anything so shallow as 
that her institutions of government are badly planned 
and should be amended. I suppose that may be said 
of the United States without treason, even in war time; 
and if this were a war to force Germany to adopt the 
United States Constitution, several of us might feel 
strongly inclined to be conscientious objectors. Such 
institutions are rather the manifestations and symptoms 
of something more fundamental—of an attitude toward 
life and of settled principles of public conduct. Democ- 
racy is not a set of devices, a form of machinery of 
suffrage, of representation, of elections, of relations of 
executive and legislature, and the like, though they may 
all have something to do with it. It is not a thing to 
be enacted, not a goal to be attained and enjoyed. If it 
were that, and if we had attained it, why then the sooner 
we found something more important to talk about the 
better. No! Democracy is a method of progress. It 
is a faith—unproved like other faiths, but with hearten- 
ing gleams of promise—a faith in.a common humanity ; 
a belief that men are essentially the same kind of stuff; 
that in this long pilgrimage of history all travel a com- 
mon road, and that only by the co-operation of all, by 
the recognition of all as common partners in the enter- 
prise, with the common dignity of membership, the com- 
non experience of failure and achievement, can any 
sound and permanent advance, any progress worth the 
fighting for, be attained. It denies then that there can be 
any such thing as a governing class. ‘To attempt to set 
aside any such class is in the first place an intolerable 
waste of human spiritual resources; and in the second 
place it thwarts the hope of civilization. The progress 
of organized society is the progress of justice between 
men, and the fruitful ideas of social justice are not 
handed down from above, but forced up from below. 
Democracy holds that only by raising a whole people 
to higher levels can any part of that nation ultimately 
prosper, and that only as participating and co-operating 
members can the whole people be raised. It stands for 
the appeal to reason. 

And what, by contrast, is autocracy? It is the appeal 
to authority as such, to prescription, to the method of 
power. It denies the righteousness and the profit of 
general co-operation. It believes in the management of 
many wills by the competent few. Where democracy 
holds that men are in general such that they will respond 
to opportunity and turn toward the light, autocracy holds 
that they must in general be managed for their own 
good and that of the State by a will that is not their 
own. Democracy invites the ranging human spirit to 
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experiment with life. Autocracy proposes to order and 
regiment it. Democracy respects intrinsic human life 
with respect touched with humility; autocracy distrusts 
and suppresses it. 

Germany in its organized capacity stands for autoc- 
racy. This is not the time to discuss in detail German 
imperial institutions. They have been much discussed 
during this war, both intelligently and unintelligently. 
A Reichstag based, it is true, on universal suffrage, but 
in a positive sense endowed with little power and elected 
from districts none of which have been changed since 
1870, and most of them not since 1867, in spite of the 
fact that the movement of population has been greater 
and more politically significant in the Germany of the 
last generation and a half than almost anywhere else 
in the world; districts which the government refuses to 
reform because as they stand they grossly over-represent 
the backward-looking reactionary elements and under- 
represent the democratic, forward-looking elements; a 
council of German executives set over it, made up of 
representatives appointed by and responsible to the mon- 
archs of the States; all under the presidency of a Kaiser 
who does not know how, if indeed it could be done, to 
distinguish between his Prussian kingship by divine 
right and his imperial presidency by constitutional enact- 
ment. That sort of utterance which was described in 
the Reichstag at the time of the famous Daily Telegraph 
interview in 1907 as “the impulsive manifestations, the 
effervescences, the explosions of monarchical subjec- 
tivism” is apparently made without distinction between 
Prussian and imperial authority. “That which was 
lacking in the old Hansa,” said the Emperor in the nine- 
ties, “a strong united empire obedient to one will, we 
now have, thanks to the grace of heaven and the deeds 
of my grandfather. Only one is master in the Empire 
and I am that one—I tolerate no other.” And the 
Junkers join in maintaining the confusion. ‘The king 
of Prussia or the German emperor,” said von Oldenburg- 
Januschau in the Bundesrat on January 29, 1919, “must 
always be in a position to say to any lieutenant: “Take 
ten men and close the Reichstag.’ ” 

It would be a mistake of serious consequence, how- 
ever, to believe that the essence of German autocracy 
was spread evenly throughout the Empire. Its source 
and its home are Berlin and the dominance of Prussia. 
Prussia has since 1870 commanded the Empire, and the 
more artistic, easy-going, and amiable parts have yielded 
an implicit obedience to the strenuous discipline of the 
drill-sergeant of the Elbe. It is necessary to remind 
ourselves that Prussia is in population and area more 
than three-fifths of all Germany; that her king is ipso 
facto German emperor; that by special arrangement he 
commands effectively the entire military power of the 
Empire; that Prussia has an’ absolute veto upon any 
constitutional change, as well as upon any change in the 
laws governing the army and navy. In spite of some 
evidence of occasional irritation, the right of Prussia to 
dictate the character of the new Empire has not been 
seriously questioned. And it is not strange that this 
is so. No German can forget how the long-deferred 
hopes of the idealists and liberals came to apparent wreck 
in 1848 and the prospect of a Germany united under 
democratic auspices seemed permanently defeated with 
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the refusal of the Prussian king to accept an imperial 
crown by the gift of the people; nor how the strong and 
ruthless hand of Bismarck took charge of the forces of 
German nationality, beat down liberal opposition, re- 
created the Prussian army, and through three planned 
and “willed” wars forged the German Empire. Nor 
can any German forget how in the short space of ten 
years, under Prussian militarist leadership, the German 
name rose in the world from a position of political in- 
significance if not ridicule to a practical primacy in 
Europe, signalized by the meeting in Berlin of a Con 
gress of Powers under the presidency of Bismarck him- 
self to settle that very Eastern question out of which 
this present war took its origin. In the eyes of patriotic 
Germans Prussia earned its leadership; but liberal Ger- 
many has paid the cost in its submission to the arrogant 
and overbearing Prussian autocracy—an autocracy hard- 
ened against the voices of reform by the intoxication of 
Movements toward democracy in the rest of 
Germany have either made their way against Prussian 
opposition, as in Bavaria, or have been killed by the 
Prussian veto, as in the Mecklenburgs. 

For the Prussian malady, in political terms, is the 
“monarchical principle ;” and Prussia resents as a threat 
to her position and prestige any impairment in Germany 
(and even, as we have recently been enabled to see, in 
Russia) of the doctrine of royal power. “All that the 
Emperor gains,” said Yorck von Wartenburg in the 
Prussian House of Lords in January, 1914, “is a loss 
for the King of Prussia. Now Prussia represents in 
Germany the monarchical principle.” What then is this 
monarchical principle? It is the doctrine of the heredi- 
tary executive, not as a form within which the popular 
will operates, as in Great Britain, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, but as an 
active and dominant power. It is monarchy by divine 
right. The monarch is not within the constitution, as 
in truly constitutional States, but outside of it and above 
it; not an organ of the constitution, but anterior to it. 
What political institutions exist have their being by the 
king’s grace. He consults for his own guidance and in- 
formation, but not for the control of his judgment, a 
legislature one house of which is in the absolute control 
of the hopelessly reactionary Junkers, who are more roy- 
alist than the king, and the other based upon a travesty 
of popular suffrage which practically excludes the mass 
of the people from all representation, and which Bis- 
marck himself denounced as the most senseless and mis- 
erable in the world. The king, say all the commenta- 
tors, is responsible to God and his conscience, and to 
nobody and nothing else. In Great Britain and other 
liberal monarchies the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong has long since yielded the practical corollary that, 
since any human being may do wrong if he does any- 
thing, the king must be constitutionally prevented from 
doing personally any act whatsoever that can have any 
political significance. Not so in Prussia. There the 
doctrine still holds that what an active king does is 
politically unchallengeable—a doctrine that disappeared 
in Great Britain with the Stuarts in 1688, and in France 
with the Bourbons in 1830. It is of some interest to 
remark that the last body of systematic glorification of 
monarchical absolutism which can be compared with the 
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chorus of the Prussian professors since about 1870 is that 
which accompanied from 1814 to 1830 those restored 
Bourbons of whom it was said that they forgot nothing 
and learned nothing. The present King of Prussia has 
constantly expressed the high monarchical view. “Re- 
garding myself as an instrument of the Lord,” he said 
on one occasion, “I go my way, whose goal is the wel- 
fare and peaceable development of our fatherland, and 
in so doing I am indifferent to the views and opinions 
of the day.” And on another occasion: “Those who will 
work with me I welcome; those who oppose me | will 
smash.” With the gift of a statue of the Great Elector 
to the city of Bielefeld he wrote that it was sent as a 
permanent sign that “as in this ancestor, so in me, there 
is an inflexible will to go forward in the way once deemed 
right, in spite of all resistance.” In 1890, addressing 
an academic audience, he said: “Gentlemen, my ances- 
tors, feeling the pulse of the time, have always discerned 
coming events. Then they have placed themselves at 
the head of the new movements, resolved to direct them 
and lead them to new ends. . Similarly | think that I, 
too, have recognized whither the new spirit and the cen- 
tury nearing its end are tending.” 

We might well dismiss such utterances as the vagaries 
of a somewhat unbalanced mind if it were not for two 
facts. In the first place the lack of balance is not per- 
sonal merely, but institutional ; no man can be a Prussian 
king and be wholly sane; a measure of insanity is a pre- 
requisite to any full occupancy of the office. And in 
the second place a potentate who so conceives his office 
and hears it always so described by others is pretty sure 
to be the unwitting instrument of more matter-of-fact 
minds and more realistic forces, which avoid public 
scrutiny by thrusting him forward. The real political 
struggle in an absolutism goes on in the shadow behind 
the throne. 

Let me refer finally, for illustration of the Prussian 
idea of kingship, to the Kaiser’s famous l\oenigsberg 
speech of August, 1910, in which he said that he would 
take his inspiration from God alone, who had given him 
his crown, and never from public opinion or the will of 
assemblies. This utterance raised in the Reichstag a 
storm of criticism coming from two angles: first, from 
the non-Prussian members, who resented the apparent 
transfer of the doctrines of the Prussian monarchy to 
the Empire; and secondly, from the democratic mem- 
bers, both Prussian and non-Prussian, who attacked its 
antidemocratic substance. The official defense by Beth- 
mann-Hollweg on November 26, 1910, denied the first 
and unqualifiedly defended the second. He said: 


The Koenigsberg speech which the King of Prussia pro- 
nounced to his subjects in a Prussian province [Very 
good!” from the Right] does not constitute, as has been 
asserted, a proclamation of absolutist views in contraven- 
tion to the constitution, but a somewhat energetic affirma- 
tion of that monarchical principle upon which the Prussian 
public law rests [“Very good!” from the Right] ; an affirma- 
tion joined with the expression of profound religious convic- 
tion shared by the great mass of the German people. The 
kings of Prussia are united to their people through a logical 
evolution of several centuries, That evolution did not take 


such a course that the people created its kingdom; on the 
contrary, by a labor almost unexampled in history, it was its 
creat chieftains issuing from the House of Hohenzollern, it 
was this House which, finding a firm support in the capacity 
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its population, it was this House which 
forged the Prussian state [“‘Very good!’’]. Upon the basis 
of this historic evolution the Prussian constitution knows 
not the conception of popular sovereignty. That is why the 
kings of Prussia are, so far as their own people are con 

cerned, kings by their own right [“‘Very good!” from the 
Right. Laughter from the Left]. Gentlemen, your laughter 
does not change history. And if, at the present moment, 
from the democratic side, the pretension is energetically 
raised that the King of Prussia is to be regarded as a great 
dignity established by the people, it is no matter for sur- 
prise if the King asserts with the same vigor his will never 
to submit to any popular sovereignty [“Very good!” from 
the Right]. The personal irresponsibility of the king, the 
self-sufficiency, original, autocratic, of the monarchical 
power, these are the fundamental ideas of the life of the 
Prussian state, which have remained vital, even through the 
constitutional period of its historic evolution. They are the 
ideas which the King of Prussia has asserted in the old city 
where the kings of Prussia were crowned according to the 
ancient formula “By the Grace of God.” 


and tenacity of 


With this proclamation, from the mouth of one whom 
we have learned to regard not as an extremist but as a 
moderate in Germany, of the doctrine of absolutism, of 
royal absolution from the common restraints of men, we 
may turn from the “monarchical principle.” 

We must look back of the throne. Behind the mon- 
archical principle stands Prussian militarism and the 
whole system of caste control knit together by the mili- 
tary cult. It is the misfortune of Prussia that it has 
so demonstrably prospered in the long history of its 
upbuilding as a European power by the use of non-moral, 


if not immoral, force. The faith in arms, in force 
per se, as an instrument of Providence, through the 
agency of the Hohenzollerns, for the advancement of 


Prussia and of Germany, has been drilled in for many 
It was Mirabeau who said: “War is the 

industry of Prussia;” and to him is also at- 
tributed the other epigram: “Prussia is not a nation that 
has an army; it is an army that has a nation.” Refer- 
ence has been already made to the part played by arms 
in the unification of Germany under Prussian leader- 
ship, and the process was summed up in those words of 
Bismarck, the towering figure of the new Empire, spoken 
September 30, 1867: “The great questions of the present 
are not decided by arguments and the decisions of ma- 
jorities, but by blood and iron.” 'These words are of the 
currency of thought of Prussian statesmen. Although 
Maximilian Harden is not always a reliable spokesman 
of the mind of Prussia, he was unquestionably echoing, 
not inventing, when he said: “If our jealous enemies 
force us to it, the furor teutonicus will reawaken, and 
Germany will remember that war has more than once 
been the most profitable of its industries.” 

It is of some significance that the present King of 
Prussia made his first address upon his accession to the 
throne to his army, and that not until three days later 
did he address the Prussian people. His speeches to 
soldiers are full of his insistence upon the priority of 
the military profession in the life of Prussia, and of 
his soldiers’ complete subjection to the king’s will. 
“Now, as ever, the one pillar on which the Empire rests 
is the army.” “The chief pillars of the army are cour- 
age, honor, and unconditional blind obedience.” “The 
soldier has not to have a will of his own; you must in- 
deed all have one will, and that is my will; there is only 
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one law and that is my law.” These are random samples 
from Wilhelm’s addresses to soldiers. 

Americans will like to contrast with these the words 
of Abraham Lincoln when he addressed a regiment on 
its way to the front in 1864: 

I always feel inclined when I talk to soldiers to try to 
impress upon them the importance of success in this con- 
test. I happen temporarily to occupy this White 
Ilouse. I am a living witness that any one of your children 
may look to come here as my father’s child has. It is in 
order that each one of you may have an open field and a fair 
chance for your industry, enterprise, and intelligence; that 
you may all have equal privileges in the race of life with all 
its desirable human aspirations. It is for this that the 
struggle should be maintained, not for one year only, but for 
two or three. 


We may congratulate ourselves upon being the inheri- 
tors of the tradition of Abraham Lincoln rather than 
that of the Hohenzollerns. 

Two more quotations, neither from a military man, 
will help to emphasize the position assigned to the mili- 
tary caste in Prussia. Professor Hans Delbrueck, of 
the University of Berlin, in his Regierung und Volks- 
wille, published in the spring of 1914, after declaring 
that the army stopped at a form of sentiment anterior 
to the modern notion of patriotism, and that German 
soldiers serve the king, not the fatherland, goes on: “The 
king is their comrade, and they are attached to him as 
to their war leader, and that is the foundation of our 
national life. The essence of our monarchy lies in its 
relations with the army. Whoever knows our officers 
must be convinced that they would not tolerate the gov- 
ernment of a minister of war dependent on the Reich- 
stag.” And Bethmann-Hollweg in the Landtag, Janu- 
ary 10, 1914, said: “The dearest wish of every Prussian 
is to see the army of the king remain intact under the 
management of its king, and not to become an army of 
Parliament.” Whoever recalls the long struggle in 
England and America to establish the principle of civil 
control of the military arm will realize the gulf which 
lies here between Prussia and the Western democracies ; 
and I know of no more instructive contrast than that be- 
tween the army crisis over Ulster in the spring of 1914 
with the debates of the House of Commons upon the 
resignation of Sir John Seeley as Secretary of State for 
War, on the one hand, and the Zabern incident and the 
Reichstag proceedings of December and January, 1913- 
14, on the other. 

The incident of Zabern shed such a sudden illumina- 
tion upon the Prussian militarist spirit that it deserves a 
passing notice. In the fall of 1913 the Prussian garri- 
son in this little Alsatian town had got itself into a state 
of intolerable friction with the townspeople—this, be it 
remembered, more than forty-two years after the region 
had passed under the German flag. An officer who was 
reviewing some cases of discipline came upon that of a 
soldier charged with stabbing a peasant. “What!” he ex- 
claimed, “Did they fine you for sticking an Alsatian 
blackguard? I’d have given you ten marks for it, my- 
self,” and remitted the sentence. Immediately all the 
popular resentment flared up, and there were many 
clashes of varying seriousness. The soldiery proceeded 
to put down opposition with ruthless severity. Civilians 
were beaten and imprisoned. A boy was arrested for 
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“intending to laugh” at an officer. Civil authorities, in 
cluding magistrates, were suspended. ‘The incident 
which finally commanded the attention of all Germany 
was the sabering of a lame shoemaker. Democratic and 
liberal members launched a series of interpellations in 
the Reichstag, and the arrogance of the Prussian wa) 
party received a more complete and general denunciation 
than it had ever had before. The net result, however, 
was the turning into hollow mockery of all attempts of 
the Reichstag to subject the military authorities to any 
substantially greater restraint; the acquittal of all the 
officers concerned; the famous telegram of the Crown 
Prince to the Colonel at Zabern: Jmmer feste daran! 
(“Keep right at it!) ; and a coveted decoration for the 
Colonel from the Emperor. 

\ more humorous but scarcely less significant illus 
tration of military domination is the exploit of the re- 
nowned Cobbler of Koepenick in 1907. A shoemaker 
got possession of a captain’s uniform, dressed himself 
in it, marched into the city hall of a Berlin suburb, de 
manded and was vielded complete possession of the 
place, helped himself to what pleased him, and marched 
out again, to the accompaniment of hearty guffaws from 
the South German comic journals. The cobbler was 
later arrested and, I believe, adjudged insane—a fresh 
instance of the well-known difficulty of drawing the line 
hetween the sane and the foolish. 

And the monarchy, which omits no opportunity of 
proclaiming its reliance upon the army, co-operating 
with, as it always does, or used by, as it always is, all 
those vested interests whose hope of life lies in the ap- 
peal, not to the common sense of men, but to reverence, 
tradition, authority, and blind force, has maintained 
since 1870 a systematic cult of king and army, a vast 
propaganda for the militarist-monarchical idea. In the 
army, caste rules supreme and is carefully isolated from 
civilizing influences. Universal robbed of 
much of its democratic significance by a system of clas- 
sification of recruits partly based upon, partly itself cre 
ating, social distinctions in civil life. The officers he 
long overwhelmingly to a narrow social group and are 
systematically kept in the spirit of caste. It is of more 
than passing significance that the Emperor, who has 
helped to decrease drinking, has been unwilling to dis 
courage in the least degree and has even positively 
countenanced the caste-enforced system of dueling still 
maintained in the German army. — | 

To all this the Prussian popular mind is carefully 
molded by the public-school system, whose organization 
serves in considerable degree to widen rather than to 
obliterate class distinctions, and in which the Prussian 
nationalist cult is methodically inculeated. There is an 
interesting Royal Decree of February 13, 1890: 


service is 


German history, and especially that of modern and recent 
times, must be emphasized, and ancient and medieval bis- 
tory must chiefly be taught for the purpose of making the 
pupils susceptible to the heroic and to historie greatness by 
the use of examples out of these times. 


This was followed by the following more explicit 
order of the Prussian Minister of Education: 
That which was said at the time of Frederick the Great, 


that “the other nations envy Prussia her King,” is still true 
today. A wealth of vivid reflections and profoundly sug- 
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gestive incidents will be furnished by a recital of the unin- 
terrupted work for their country and people in which the 
Hohenzollerns have been engaged for nearly half a millen- 
nium. Hence all the Prussian kings should occupy a promi- 
nent place in your teaching. 


The elementary schools, the upper schools, the uni- 
versities, and even the stage have been the agencies of 
the Prussian state system. Speech, press, and public 
meeting have been carefully controlled. The right of 
association has been rigidly limited. The government 
with all its resources of social, economic, and intellectual 
pressure has entered actively into political contests to 
support the forces of reaction and suppress the prompt- 
ings of change. Never has there been an attempt on 
such a scale, so competently engineered or so nearly 
successful, to distort a people’s mind by the pressure of 
authority. At the time of the Zabern affair there hap- 
pened to be at the University of Chicago an exchange 
professor of theology from a Prussian university, to 
whom I mentioned the incident casually, expecting the 
sort of reaction one would, I think, naturally expect from 
a man of this sort in Great Britain or America. Not so! 
We could not in this country understand, so his reply 
ran, how necessary it was at all costs to maintain the 
prestige of the military, and in that strain he continued 
with some vel nence. We may thank heaven that we 
cannot understi.nd; but we cannot at the same time help 
asking ourselves what power it is that produces truculent 
professors of theology, and sets them to preaching at 
home and abroad their truculent theology and_ phi- 
losophy. There is but one answer: the Prussian mili- 
tarist autocracy—and as time goes on we shall realize 
more and more clearly that the blackest crime of that 
autocracy is the poisoning of the wells of the generous 
German spirit. 

But you may be asking yourselves, Why is all this our 
business? Why can we not leave the democrats of Ger- 
many to settle this business for themselves? Why can 
we not leave the Prussian autocracy to run its inevitable 
course to ruin? For surely none of us believes that such 
an enterprise can possibly in the long run succeed ; the 
seeds of disaster are planted deep within it, and their 
roots were visibly spreading before this war began. 
The answer is, on the one hand, simply the common- 
place that no nation can nowadays live unto itself alone, 
that in this day of growing international interests and 
activities isolation is impossible; and, on the other hand, 
that Germany under such management cannot possibly 
be a tolerable neighbor. The same small group that is 
dominating Germany’s domestic affairs is managing also 
German world-politics. The same men who clashed the 
saber in the streets of Zabern are the men who, in the 
name of Germany, have been swashbuckling through the 
streets of Europe, sending the gospel of the Hun to Asia, 
and spreading intrigue and the threat of war from 
America to India. The same blind pride of caste that 
they display at home, the same ruthless pursuit of power, 
the same contempt for the intrinsic value of humanity, 
are reflected in their disregard of smaller nations, of 
different cultures, and of international right. 

They have attempted to erect Germans into the high 
caste of humanity. The nafveté with which they express 
that view is explicable only on the basis of the spirit 
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which informs their daily doings with their own people. 
Let me quote at random only three or four typical ex- 
pressions of this curious national egotism. One is from 
the Kaiser. “Great ideals,” he said at the formal open- 
ing of the Sieges Allee in 1901, “have become for us 
Germans a permanent possession, while other nations 
have lost them. The German nation is now the.only 
people left which is called upon to protect, cultivate, 
and promote these grand ideals.” Professor Lasson, 
writing to a correspondent in Holland in September, 
1914, said: “Germany is the most perfect political struc- 
ture known to history. We are morally and intellectually 
superior to all—without a peer. It is the same with our 
organization and institutions.” Professor Delbrueck, in 
the same book which I quoted a moment ago, writes: 
“The Germanic constitution, adapted as it is to the exi- 
gencies both of peace and war, wants no amendment; for 
it represents the loftiest of the many forms of political 
organization now existing in the world.” And finally 
the Prussianized Scotchman, Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, in his Kriegsaufsdtze of 1915, rises to this lyric 
conclusion: “A liberty which is not German is not a 
liberty.” 

This is the spirit which we are called upon to meet. 
In a war certainly not of our seeking we have been 
forced to the reluctant realization of a duty we cannot 
avoid if we are to be permitted to hope for a peace of 
the world based, not upon domination, but upon mutual 
tolerance and the appeal to reason; not upon autocracy, 
but upon democracy. That duty appears now to be 
simply this: to see to it with every power we possess that 
the Prussian militarist autocracy comes out of this war 
unmistakably beaten at its own game; that its boast of 
unbroken national advancement by the appeal to arms 
be clearly shattered ; and that it be sent back discredited 
in its only claim to support to be dealt with by the 
liberty-loving German people over whom for two genera- 
tions it has so strangely domineered. 

Then, and not until then, will the road be open for 
the next step toward a juster order of the world, toward 
that league of honor and of peace based upon the method 
of democracy that President Wilson so admirably 
pledged us to in his address to the Senate on January 
22, and his war address of April 3. How long the first 
step may be we cannot now tell, but surely it is not only 
our right but our duty both to dream our dreams and 
see our visions and to study shrewdly the limits of the 
practical. Nor should we be so blind as not to see that 
one of the most practical of facts is the capacity of 
human nature, in any possible social significance of that 
term, for growth and change; all wiseacres to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; and that one undeniable direc- 
tion of change in the last half-century has been the 
transformation of vague hopes of a world-order based, 
not upon the old, impossible balance of selfish national 
egotisms, but upon democracy and the appeal to reason 
into fairly definite programs. New things are possible, 
and it is the privilege of the New World to insist now 
upon their possibility. 

And finally, let us not in the meantime forget that 
in entering this war and offering to co-operate in plans 
for peace in a world made safe for democracy, we are 
again solemnly dedicating ourselves to the democratic 
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principle of progress. At home we set our faces anew 
against irrational power and prescriptive authority, 
against any system whereby the wills of the many are 
subjected to the uses of the few, and address ourselves 
again to the business of furthering the “depth and width 
of human intercourse” among us. And abroad we com- 
mit ourselves to the principle of enlightened interna- 
tionalism, and renounce that old false competitive na- 
tionalism which is not an instrument but an obstacle 
to the main current of progress—to the “fruitful pro- 
cesses of co-operation in the great experiment of living 
together.” 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 


President Wilson’s membership in the Allied 
Supreme War Council is a ‘‘secret’’ shared recently 
by Secretary of War Baker with the American peo- 
ple when he was interviewed on his return from 
France. This is in addition to the representation 
which it has been generally known that the Presi- 
dent enjoyed upon the Board of Military Advisers to 
the Council in the person of the American military 
adviser at Versailles, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss. As a 
member of the Supreme Council, of which the other 
members are the Premiers of France, Italy, and 
Great Britain, the President himself has a vote in all 
its decisions, and easts this vote by cable from Wash- 
ington. 


A characteristic German trick may have been 
the addressing of the German note of October 6 to 
President Wilson, admitted Mr. Asquith, speaking at a 
luncheon in London on October 18. It may have been 
that the desire was, through addressing the youngest 
rather than the veteran co-belligerents, to inspire jeal- 
ousy and sow dissension. If so, said Mr. Asquith, this 
was but another case of “Germany’s chronic clumsi- 
ness,” for none was more qualified, surely, than Presi- 
dent Wilson to act as spokesman of the common cause, 
and the President’s two replies thus far to the first note 
were both in spirit and substance exactly what the 
situation required. “We had set in England,” said the 
London. Times at the same juncture, “a very exacting 
standard for President Wilson’s reply to the German re- 
quest for an armistice and peace, but he has satisfied 
it.” In France, the Foreign Minister, speaking with a 
decided note of exultation in the Senate, said on the 
same day that the President’s attitude, in which the 
French Government had always had strong confidence, 
was identical with that of France. 


Canadian comment has followed events closely 
and with hearty approbation of the course of the United 
States, but it has been the part of one Ottawa news- 
paper to point out with unanswerable definiteness the 
chief flaw in the German proposals. “The trouble is,” 
it says, “that Germany now asks the world to believe 
that she can kéep fourteen articles of faith after demon- 
strating for four years that she cannot keep one.” 


Reparation in France is the subject of a resolu- 
tion introduced in the French Senate, and warmly in- 
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dorsed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Pichon. 
In M. Pichon’s opinion Germany ought to be made 
clearly to understand that she would be held responsible 
for reparation in full for all the crimes against inter- 
national law that she had committed or might commit 
in the future. The French people, he claimed, are 
united on the claim that German destructions in France 
must be made good, and levies be imposed, town for 
town, in Germany, in order that the people themselves 
might understand the true meaning of such reparation. 
Yet this reparation, it is generally insisted by M. 
Pichon and the other responsible leaders in France, 
must be through indemnities and not destructions. 


The return of Germany’s colonies, it is inter- 
esting to note, was the subject of an eloquent address 
delivered even so recently as September 30 by Dr. Solf, 
then Colonial Secretary, now Foreign Minister of Ger- 
many. Speaking to an audience that included the King 
of Bavaria, just two weeks before he began sigring 
asseverations of Germany’s desire to accept the Allies’ 
peace terms, he declared the return of these colonies to 
be a task of national importance second to none, al- 
though close to it stood the need of Germany for “the 
open door for trade.” . 


: When is the ‘‘end of the war’’? The answer 
is the subject of a “white paper” recently issued by the 
British Select Committee on Emergency Legislation, 
in which the committee has agreed with the decision of 
an earlier committee headed by Mr. Justice Atkins, that 
for the purposes of emergency legislation and its inter- 
pretation the end of the war should be considered to be 
that date on which the treaty of peace is finally binding 
on the respective belligerents—that is to say, the date 
when all the ratifications are exchanged or deposited. 


British views of a League of Nations are to 
some extent contradictory. In his pamphlet of May 11, 
1918, printed in ApvocaTr or Prace for July, Viscount 
Grey was inclined to answer affirmatively his own query: 
“Are the nations of the world prepared now, or will they 
he ready after the war, to look steadily and clearly at this 
aspect of the League of Nations, at the limitations and 
obligations that it will impose, and to say, whole- 
hearted and convinced as thev have never been before, 
‘We will accept and undertake them?” In August 
Lord Robert Cecil, in an interview in London, declared 
himself personally doubtful whether “you in the United 
States would accept a European view of the Mexican 
question, or whether we should be willing to alter the 
government of Ireland to suit a League of Nations.” 
In so far as the decisions of the league could be unani- 
mous they would of course be acceptable, but majority 
rule—implicit in any “acceptance of limitation”—Lord 
Robert deemed fanciful. Justiciable questions should 
be submitted to arbitration, but all larger issues must 
he “thrashed out in public.” Then, “if the decision 
reached is unanimous, it ought to become operative. 
If it is not unanimous, then we must rely on public 
opinion to bring about a solution. Only there must be 
no war until public discussion has been held. That is 
the only real advance I believe to be now possible.” 
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Peace by force seems the backbone of Lord 
Bryce’s peace views, which thus contrast clearly with 
Viscount Grey’s “peace through enlightenment” and 
Lord Robert Cecil’s “peace by unanimous consent.” 
“Nothing but force will restrain those to whom might 
is right,’ declared Lord Bryce in September, in the 
course of a newspaper interview appearing in the New 
York Times. “Whore is the force to be found that will 
suffice? It can be found only in a combination of a 
sufficient number of great States, States materially 
strong, who love peace and freedom and will work for 
both by using their united strength against any dis- 
turber of the peace.” Arbitration must be the first 
means of settling disputes, or conciliation in the case 
of non-justiciable disputes, and therefore some inter- 
national tribunal is needful. But Lord Bryce turns 
back to reiterate unmistakably that “force must be be- 
hind the league.” 


P Labor’s view, as expressed by the British Labor 
representative in the War Cabinet, the Right Hon. 
George N. Barnes, M. P., in an address on the subject 
of a League of Nations, at Cambridge some two months 
ago, is briefly that nations must to some extent subor- 
dinate sovereignty to international necessities, and do 
it freely, or we can reconcile ourselves to the continua- 
tion of world wars. No middle ground seemed pos- 
sible. Economie pressure he greatly favored as a per- 
suader of recalcitrant or too effervescent nations, but 
“there must be a provision for the military weapon in 
the last resource.” The league must include Germany 
that is, there must be but one league—the League, not a 
League. T'wo leagues existed before the war, and have 
demonstrated satisfactorily that that system is impossi- 
ble. Armaments of each must be limited by all; there 
must, therefore, be full and open knowledge ascertainable 
of all armament building. Mr. Barnes favored taking the 
initial steps at once, and the principal one would be the 
final thrashing out between the Allies of the disturbing 
factor of sovereignties. His own idea of a practical 
scheme of international organization included (1) an 
inter-allied Hague conference, at which peoples as well 
as governments should be represented; (2) a standing 
court of a purely international nature to interpret 
existing laws and covenants; (3) a court of conciliation 
to deal with questions outside the judicial court’s scope : 
(4) a research commission to examine present proposals 
and experiments leading towards successful interna- 
tional settlements, and to determine how to avoid past 
failures; and (5) an inter-allied commission to consider 
territorial adjustments on the basis of national unities 
and to study the question of the administration of back- 
ward areas by trusteeship. Mr. Barnes considered the 
“final aim” of any league of nations to have been stated 
for all time in the words of President Wilson: “What 
we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of 
the governed and sustained by the organized opinion of 
mankind.” 

Swedish plans for international organization 
were given expression at the Scandinavian Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conference in Stockholm in September. 
These provide for (1) the establishment of a league 
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comprising all the nations of the world; (2) mutual en- 
gagements between the States to submit every dispute 
which cannot be diplomatically settled and is of a 
judicial nature to the arbitration either of the existing 
Hague Court or a specially designated body; (3) an in- 
ternational committee of investigation with power to 
treat all questions other than these, the while all coun- 
tries concerned agree to wait peaceably on its decision, 
and (4) a permanent international council as the cen- 
tralizing organ of the various international committees. 


. . . Swiss interest in a league of nations, declared 
President Calonder not long ago, was of a fundamental 
character, due to the fact that Switzerland itself was 
but a federation of peoples of four different languages 
and cultures, yet bound fast with a strong sentiment of 
mutual interest and common nationality. In his speech 
before the Swiss National Council, in which he made 
clear the official Swiss attitude of high approbation of 
the League of Nations’ idea, Dr. Calonder quoted the 
motto given Switzerland by her great writer Gottfried 
Keller as the heart and soul of all international unity: 
“Friendship freedom.” He referred to the political 
life of his country as a veritable preliminary to a League 
of Nations. In this respect, too, Switzerland has an in- 
ternational mission that is unmistakable: “To further 
peace and friendship among all peoples and to prove to 
the world by her example that different races and people 
different tongue could, on the basis of mutual es- 
teem, on the basis of freedom and equality, be united 
into one happy community.” 


of a 


Danger threatening the League lies in the pos- 


sible repetition of the Prop pau protocol” idea, which 
doomed forever the usefulness of the Holy Alliance in 
1820, according to the opinion of J. A. R. Marriott, 
M. P., writing of historical precedents in the /Tibbert 
Journal. Resolving originally not to meddle in the in- 
ternal affairs of any member of the Alliance, 


democratic uprisings against autocratic rule threatened 
this “League of Kings,” resulting in the agreement at 
Troppau that “States which have undergone a change 
of government due to revolution, the results of which 
threaten other States, ipso facto cease to be members of 
the European alliance. If, owing to ‘such al- 
terations, immediate danger threatens other States, the 
powers bind themselves by peaceful means, or if need 


be by arms, to bring back the guilty State into the 
bosom of the Great Alliance.” The writer considers 
that a mon archical coup d’état carried out in a member 


nation of the League of Democracies would immediately 
precipitate a similar situation. “Is there not,” he asks, 
“a serious danger that the League of Peace will founder 
upon the self-same rock which proved fatal to the high 
hopes and laudable endeavors of the Holy Allies ?” 


: A German League of Nations, not 
the same thing as the German world originally planned, 
is, according to Amsterdam gossip a matter of serious 
discussion in the German Foreign Office, in which the 
collaboration of prominent deputies and jurists has been 
permitted. Proposals, it said, have already been 
drafted which in the main harmonize with the Majority 


necessarily 


is 
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Party’s general program. A special commission has 
been proposed to study these proposals and frame a 
complete draft of the German version of a League of 
Nations. 


Austrian confederation and Hungarian inde- 

pendence, as proclaimed in Austria-Hungary by Im- 
perial manifesto, do not strike a responsive chord among 
the peoples concerned. The granting of independence 
to Hungary comes only as a belated sequel to the read- 
ing of a declaration of independence in the Hungarian 
Parliament, and to public statements by such men as Dr. 
Wekerle and Count Karolyi denouncing Austria’s for- 
eign policy as, if anything, worse since the war than 
before, and utterly foreign to the aspirations and con- 
victions of the Hungarian people. The Czechoslovaks, 
who by the provisions of Emperor Karl’s manifesto 
would form a so-called autonomous State within the 
Austrian Confederation, revert to their statement of 
“September 29, issued in Prague, in which it was de- 
clared that “the Austrian Government is unable to give 
us anything that we ask for.” and the unwavering de- 
termination was expressed for absolute independence. 
Dr. Trumbic, President of the Jugoslav Committee in 
London, characterizes the confederation manifesto as 
belonging “to a series of prepared manceuvers.” “The 
Hapsburgs,” he declared in the course of a recent inter- 
view, “promised those nationalities freedom and equal 
rights whenever circumstances compelled them to try to 
save their dynasty. The Hapsburgs forgot all 
these the moment they felt themselves secure, and hence, 
instead of freedom and equal rights, we see them in 
Austria-Hungary today ruling five nationalities com- 
prising thirty million people who are deprived of all 
political and national rights, and who are abandoned to 
the economic exploitation of the Germans and Magyars.” 
This leader of the Jugoslavs is convinced that the same 
state of affairs would come about again, despite all 
promises of autonomy if Austria-Hungary is allowed to 
exist. As it is, the proposed Jugoslav State within the 
federation is not Jugoslavia at all, as that nation has 
been organized according to locus and nationality ; it is, 
on the contrary, an arbitrary truncation of Jugoslavia, 
including Croatia, Bosina, Herzegoyina and Dalmatia 
under the Two-Headed Eagle, and leaving out Serbia, 
Albania, Montenegro, and lesser districts. On October 
19 the London Jugoslav Committee definitely rejected 
the manifesto. Meanwhile the Italian deputies in 
Vienna, representing Italian populated districts within 
Austria, have sided unreservedly with the Jugoslavs 
and Czechoslovaks for complete separation from Aus- 
trian control. 


. A Democratic Mid-European Union has been 
formed on paper by representatives of the Czechoslovaks, 
Poles, Ukrainians, Jugloslavs, Lithuanians, Finns, 


Rumanians and Italians, meeting in Washington, D. C.., 
October 3. Under the chairmanship of Prof. Thomas G. 
Masaryk, President and representative in this country 
of the Czechlosovak National Council, and informal 
representative here as well of the Poles and Jugoslavs 
of Austria-Hungary, and under the directorship of 
Prof. Herbert Adolphus Miller, plans were worked out 
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for the beginning of a campaign of educational propa- 
ganda in this country and in the nationalities concerned, 
much on the general lines of the Pan-American Union. 
The first purpose of the Union is the reconciliation of 
the differences that have formerly kept these nationali- 
ties apart, although their great common anti-German 
interest demanded the closest unity and co-operation. 
The second purpose is to prepare for the coming of 
peace, in such manner that the nations may no more be 
kept apart as in the past, and their common purposes 
diffused, by skillful playing on ignorance to arouse 
petty jealousy and misunderstanding. It is estimated 
that the gathering in Washington represented ten mil- 
lion nationals in the United States and sixty-five mil- 
lions in Europe. The meeting in Washington was the 
direct consequent of a great mass meeting in New 
York City in September, which was followed by the re- 
ception of a delegation by President Wilson at the 
White House, September 20, on which occasion a specific 
demand was made for the dissolution of the Austria- 
Hungarian Empire. 


Greece and Serbia have also been working for 
a unity of purpose which shall be effectual at the peace- 
table, and in this work, undertaken in London by Mr. 
Pasic, Serbian Premier, and Mr. Venizelos, the Greek 
Premier, Rumania is joining, through the representation 
of Mr. Take Jonescu. It is declared that all Serbo- 
Rumanian questions have been satisfactorily settled, in- 
cluding the long vexatious matter of boundaries in the 
Banat of Hungary. In contradiction of Serbia’s re- 
puted intention to control affairs in the proposed Jugo- 
slavia, Mr. Pasic has definitely affirmed that absolute 
self-determination is the actual plan, whereby the Serbs, 
Slovenes and Croats will not only be free of Austrian 
influence, but will be free also to declare whether the 
Serho-Croat-Slovene union is truly their desire. 


... The ‘‘oppressed nationalities’’ are now co-bel- 
ligerents, Dr. Trumbic, President of the Jugoslav 
Committee in London, has recently pointed out. Their 
conference in Paris is distinguished from the one in 
Rome last spring by the very fact that they no longer 
meet as petitioners of the Allied Nations, but as their 
allies. Representatives of the Allies, indeed, meet with 
them as partakers in their discussions. Dr. Trumbic’s 
ideal, like that of those who are working in the United 
States is, as he terms it, a “League of Free Nations of 
Central Europe.” He considers it a most significant 
fact, auspicious of the final emergence of an intact 
Jugoslavia, that the women and children of Jugoslav 
lands form the very backbone of the movement for free- 
dom. Thus the movement reaches into the homes and 
family life, giving it a strength bound eventually to be 
irresistible. The final condition he visualizes as one 
in which Upper and Lower Austria figure as a new 
republican commonwealth on lines of the Swiss Con- 
federation, and join together with the compact Magyar 
national State, in political, economic and social inter- 
course with surrounding Central European peoples, 
joining as well in the relations which these, in their turn, 
will establish with the rest of Europe and the world. 
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Italian recognition of the Jugoslavs has gone 
is far as an official statement, the first supporting their 
claims. This states that “the Council resolves to in- 
form the Allies’ governments that the Italian Govern- 
ment regards the movement of the Jugoslav peoples for 
the conquest of their independence, and for their con- 
stitution into a free State, as corresponding to the 
principles for which the Entente is fighting and also to 
the aims of a just and lasting peace.” The source or 
sustenance of the opposition to Jugoslav recognition, 
which many Italian writers have claimed has been keep- 
ing the whole Italian people out of step with the en- 
lightened thought of the rest of the Allies, seems to have 
been in Foreign Minister Sonnino, who has_ been 
severely criticized by such Roman journals as the Secolo 
and the Carriere della Serra for having refused to re- 
ceive Dr. Trumbic. Epoca, supposed to reflect the views 
generally of Premier Orlando, a firm and constant 
champion of Jugoslav recognition, has urged that ter- 
ritorial discussions—the main bone of contention and 
source of procrastination in this respect—must neces- 
sarily he put over to the end of the war, with the idea 
that so long as such matters interfere with a frank 
and friendly attitude towards the oppressed nationali- 
ties, Austria is given a weapon of deadly effectiveness 
against Italy’s military efforts. 


Czechoslovak and Jugoslav unity, which has 
heen warmly confirmed by such Czechoslovak leaders 
as Dr. Edward Benes, writing in the Italian Unita and 
hy a Jugoslav leader recently in the Paris paper La Na- 
tion Tchéque, appears gradually to be making its im- 
pression on Italian thought, which has been tempted to 
contrast these two Slavic peoples, to the advantage of 
the Czechoslovaks and the disparagement of the Jugo- 
slavs. A well-balanced writer, thought to be. Gaetano 
Salvemini, in an article in Unita has pointed out that 
the Jugoslavs have known since 1915 that certain trea- 
ties existed between the Entente powers definitely ob- 
structing their national unity, in which, indeed, their 
territory had been parceled out with little concern to 
their wishes in the matter, and it is not to be wondered 
that they have been unable in the face of this to main- 
tain to the full extent the same cordial relations with 
Italy that the Czechoslovaks, uninvolved in similar 
Entente schemes, have kept up. Meanwhile over 
eighty thousand Jugoslavs are fighting against Austria, 
as volunteers in the various armies, and numerous 
Jugoslav prisoners in Italy have hegged the privilege of 
fighting on the side of the Allies. This would seem to 
earn their right to be considered quite as seriously as 
their fellow Slavs, were it not true also, as Dr. Benes has 
asserted, that “if the smallest section of the Jugoslavs 
remained part of Austria-Hungary, this would neces- 
sarily lead the Entente to accept the continued existence 
of the Dual Monarchy” and thereby doom the hopes of 
Bohemia as a free State. Added to this, the Italian 


Socialist Union, a new organization but containing 
many adherents from different sections, has declared 
that a prime prerequisite for any society of free nations 
is the complete dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire into homogeneous and independent national 
States. 


In an order of the day recently passed, the 
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Union states definitely that it would be impossible to 
desire an independent Bohemia or Poland and at the 
same time to combat the Jugoslav national movement. 


Serbian war aims, as stated in London this 
summer by the Serbian Minister, include four chief 
aims which to all appearances harmonize perfectly with 
the larger aims of the Allied Nations. The first of 
them, as might be expected, is the union of the Serbs, 
Montenegrins, Croats and Slovenes in a Jugoslav State, 
and it is for the sake of this union, it was stated, that 
the Serbs and Montenegrins “have sacrificed every- 
thing.” The second aim is “the Balkans for the Balkan 
people,” or freedom for its nationals to work out their 
destinies unharassed by hegemonies and interventions. 
Thirdly, Serbia is concerned with the restoration of the 
devastated areas inhabited by Southern Slavs, including 
Serbia, Montenegro and Albania, in which she “hopes 
that the Allies will see that justice is done on 
similar lines as the help they intend for Belgium and 
Poland.” The final aim is free commercial and intel- 
lectual intercourse with the rest of the world. 


United States’ recognition of Jugoslavia has 
been urged upon our State Department by members of 
the London Committee, introduced to Secretary Lansing 
by Representative Frank James of Michigan early in 
September. The deputation was kindly received and 
requested to furnish all data supporting the request for 
recognition. It is noted that the principal objection in 
the past to the recognition of Jugoslav aims lay in the 
fact that the new State infringed formerly on the 
claims made by Italy for the restoration of the Italian 
Irredenta. The fact that all reports indicate these 
differences have now been reconciled is regarded as the 
most hopeful sign for Jugoslav recognition. 


American aid to the Balkan peoples, mainly 
through propaganda and financial assistance, is the 
aim of the Union League Club of Chicago, which has 
recently taken up the cause of the Jugoslavs, Czecho- 
slovaks and other small nations of the East and Near 
East. The intention is to arouse the people of the Mid- 
dle West to insist that the Government of the United 
States make no treaty of peace that does not fulfill the 
just aspirations of the smaller national groups, now or 
formerly held under the domination of the Central 
Powers. Among those deeply interested in this move 
are Prof. Samuel N. Harper and Dean Shailer Mat- 
thews of the University of Chicago; Dr. A. Biankini, 
president of the Jugoslav Council of North America, 
and Charles Pergler, secretary of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council. It is stated that the club will include 
in its propaganda a move to have the Jugoslavs recog- 
nized as an independent people, following the precedent 
of the United States in recognizing the Czechoslovak 
State in this manner. 


A Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence 
was published in Paris, October 18, declaring definitely 
for a republican form of government and complete 
severance from Austria-Hungary. Its authors are Prof. 
Thomas G. Masaryk, Prime Minister and. Minister of 
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Finance of the new government, Ben. Dr. Milan R. 
Stefanik, Minister of National Defense, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes, Minister of Foreign Affairs and of the In- 
terior. These, forming the Czechoslovak National 
Council, declare themselves “in complete accord with 
the declaration of the Czech deputies made in Prague 
on January 6, 1918.” [See ApvocaTe or Peace for 
July, 1918, page 214.| ‘The declaration is made on the 
basis of the fact that the quality of an independent 
State which Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia combined 
enjoyed in 1526 they have never surrendered volun- 
tarily. Union with Austria-Hungary at that time was 
purely in the nature of a defensive alliance against 
the Turk, an understanding which Austria violated and 
overrode. The declaration proceeds to sum up the in- 
dictment in full against Austria-Hungary and to state 
forcefully the depth and sincerity of Czechoslovakia’s 
allegiance to the principles of democracy. The main 
principles of the new nation’s Constitutien are then out- 
lined as (1) a republican government, (2) freedom of 
conscience, religion, and science, literature and art, 
speech, the press and the right of assembly and peti- 
tion, (3) complete separation of church and State, (4) 
universal suffrage, with political, social and cultural 
equality for women, (5) protection of minorities 
through proportional representation, (6) a parliamen- 
tary government, with the initiative and referendum, and 
(7) a militia in place of a standing army. Social and 
economic reforms are promised on a large scale, and its 
due share of the Austrian pre-war debt is fully as- 
sumed. It is interesting to note that a contemporary 
dispatch from Vienna states that the organization of 
the Czechoslovak State has been worked out to the 
smallest detail, even to complete regulations and instruc- 
tions for the full operation of national railway, tele- 
graph and currency systems. 


Revolution in Bohemia, according to creditable 
reports, sprang into being only a few days before the 
publication of the above-mentioned declaration. On 
October 15 a general strike was declared in Prague and 
there and elsewhere throughout Bohemia and Moravia 
at revolutionary meetings the oath of complete alle- 
giance to Czechoslovak aims was taken. About the same 
time our State Department received word that eighty- 
six Polish deputies to the Reichsrat had met at Cracow 
and organized themselves as a body for the future to be 
definitely separated from the Reichsrat. 


Recognition of Czechoslovak national rights has 
been granted by this time by practically all of the Al- 
lies. That of the United States was issued by Secre- 
tary Lansing September 3. It reads: 


The Czechoslovak peoples having taken up arms against 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires, and having 
placed organized armies in the field, which are waging war 
ugainst those Empires under officers of their own nationality 
and in accordance with the rules and practices of civilized 
nations; and, 

The Czechoslovaks having, in prosecution of their inde- 
pendent purposes in the present war, confided supreme 
political authority to the Czechoslovak National Council. 

The Government of the United States recognizes that a 
state of belligerency exists between the Czechoslovaks thus 
organized and the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires. 
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It also recognizes the Czechoslovak National Council as a 
de facto belligerent Government, clothed with proper author 
ity to direct the military and political affairs of the Czecho 
slovaks. 

The Government of the United States further declares 
that it is prepared to enter formally into relations with the 
de facto Government thus recognized for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war against the common enemy, the Empires 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


The declaration of the British Government to the 


same effect, published August 13, declared that 

The Czechoslovaks have constituted a considerable army 

fighting on three different battlefields, and attempting in 
Russia and Siberia to arrest the Germanic invasion. In con 
sideration of its efforts to achieve independence, Great 
sritain regards the Czechoslovaks as an allied nation and 
recognizes the unity of the three Czechoslovak armies as an 
allied and belligerent army waging regular warfare against 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

Great Britain also recognizes the right of the Czechoslovak 
National Council as the supreme organ of Czechoslovak 
national interests and as the present trustee of the future 
Czechoslovak Government to exercise supreme authority over 
this allied and belligerent army. 


More concrete support, possibly, is given in the 
Italian treaty of June 30, 1918, and by France in a 
similar treaty at the same time. The Italian treat) 
provides that Czechoslovak laws go into effect within the 
Italian Kingdom upon the day of their publication in 
the Gazetta Ufficiale del Consiglio Nazionale Tzeco- 
that Czechoslovak military courts shall have 
jurisdiction over all nationals who have sworn the oath 
of fidelity as members of the Czechoslovak Army or who 
as civilians swear the official oath of citizenship; that 
whatever immediate exercise of rights of sovereignty is 
necessary shall be exercised by the representatives of the 
Czechoslovak National Council who are accredited to the 
Italian Government; that crimes committed by Italians 
against Czechoslovaks, their nation or army, shall be 
punished as if they were committed against the safety 
of the State or Army of Italy. This treaty is regarded 
as a precedent in international law because of this last 
clause, which grants rights that even American officials 
or American residents in Italy do not have, and also be- 
cause it gives official recognition to a government which 
does not control an inch of its homeland. Japanese 


slovac 0; 


recognition was announced in September by Prof. 
Masaryk. ‘his declared the Japanese Government as 


“happy to regard the Czechoslovak Army as an allied 
and belligerent army, and to recognize the 
right of the Czechoslovak National Council to exercise 
the supreme control over that army. They are further 
prepared to enter into communication with the duly 
authorized representatives of the Czechoslovak National 
Council whenever necessary on all matters of mutual 
interest in the Japanese and Czechoslovak forces in 
Siberia.” 


Spanish foreign policy is not a matter of gen- 
eral criticism in this country. As one writer implies, 
the United States takes it for granted from the writings 
of certain pro-German correspondents sending material 
here that Spain has let bye-gones be bye-gones and has 
conceived a genuine admiration for ourselves, and we 
are content to let our inquiry rest there. Certain opin 
ions somewhat better informed than this have appeared 
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recently. One of these, a Spanish view, is that of Count 
de Romanones, at present Minister of Worship and Jus- 
tice and formerly Premier of Spain. This appears as 
preface to a French work on “The Foreign Policy of 
Spain,” by M. Albert Mousset. The writer deplores the 
fact that Spanish foreign policy has given precedence to 
everything else in political life and that its neglect con- 
stitutes for Spain a “gigantic blunder.” Spain’s course of 
graceful isolation from the affairs of the stronger powers 
has brought her to futility. When the war ends “there 
will not be air for those lonely ones to breathe 

it will not be possible to live without having a clear and 
definite international policy.” At the end of the war 
certain great blocks of powers will control the affairs of 
the world, and Spain will then find herself neither flesh, 
fowl nor good red herring. A sharp criticism, from this 
country, of such statements is presented by the editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor. This writer points out 
that the Count’s only basis of criticism or argument is 
that Spain is likely not to “stand in” with the great 
powers after the war. “Spain should take note that 
circumstances have long since forced the world to recog- 
nize that the present war is a war for righteousness, for 
the faith of treaties, and the safety of civilization. If 
in this struggle she finds that she is ‘not committed in 
any way,’ she cannot complain if the world, the only 
world that matters, holds that she ‘counts little in the 
course of events.” Cuban opinion, furnished to the 
same paper by a writer of Cuban nationality, states the 
cause of Spain’s “disgraceful situation” to be that 
“egoism has substituted patriotism” among its leaders. 
That is why Germany. can still continue an evasive 
course despite over a hundred Spanish ships sent to the 
bottom by German submarines, and why 70,000 German 
soldiers from the Cameroons, supposedly interned, have 
been allowed to go free in peasant dress, learn the 
Spanish language to perfection, «nd then travel rapidly 
and unmolested through the Allied countries. Added to 
this, this writer continues, King Alfonso XIII is be- 
tween a pro-Ally wife and a popular pro-German mother, 
while ranged against his own evident pro-Ally ten- 
dencies are the three great forces of the clergy, the army 
and the aristocracy 


. . . Spain’s seizure of German ships, to the number 
of sixty-two, is by no means the startling event that it 
might have been did it not come as a lame sequel to a 
furious but harmless bombardment of Berlin by cor- 
respondence. Spain’s correspondence school warfare be- 
gan months ago with protests to Berlin over the wilful 
sinking of Spanish vessels by German submarines, the 
while Germany was receiving every courtesy ashore, and 
several matters had been winked at which should, 
one might think, have earned the unofficial if not the 
official gratitude of Germany. Every Spanish protest, 
according to dispatches, has been followed by a breath- 
less period of waiting on the part of Spain and of crafty 
abysmal silence on Germany’s part. Meanwhile consid- 
erable excitement was worked up in Spain by espionage 
cases in the Spanish courts that began to cover certain 
German officials with obloquy. As suspicion was fast 
forming into certainty the famous censorship bill was 
passed, by the terms of which no facts detrimental to 
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or involving in any way any foreign officials might be 
printed or discussed in public. Since then political de- 
velopments in Spain have been fairly successfully 
blanketed. Reports have, however, shown a change 
since the German retirement from Chateau-Thierry, in 
the course of which many new things have been discov- 
ered by Spain about herself. Introspection in army 
circles has revealed the fact that the Army has really 
never been so pro-German as it has been claimed to be. 
Elsewhere the conviction has grown that Spain has all 
along known that, while neutrality must be preserved, its 
best interests were on the side of the Allies. The sink- 
ing of the Casara in August, followed almost im- 
mediately by news of a second sinking of a Spanish 
trader, brought the Cabinet almost to the verge of des- 
perate measures, but not until October 15 did definite 
news come of its decision to appropriate in its ports 
German tonnage equal to that destroyed by submarines, 
or about twenty per cent of the total Spanish mercantile 
tonnage. 


. The International Socialist movement, accord- 
ing to one well-informed opinion, if “exclusive of or 
antagonistic to American organized labor,” cannot hope 
to prevail. In this light it is interesting to note the 
development of the “Quarante” party among the French 
Socialists, a party siding with American labor in its 
repudiation of any peace by negotiation and in its sup- 
port of intervention in Russia. To this party the cele- 
brated French Socialist leader, Albert Thomas, has 
adhered, and by it the opposition, known as the Minori- 
taires, although now in the majority, has been success- 
fully defied. In vain the Socialist Nationa] Council of 
France expresses its deepest regret at such unfilial ac- 
tion on the part of the “Quarante.” It does not dare to 
disown utterly or take any definite action against the 
new organization. Meanwhile French Socialists gen- 
erally who had declared that American opinion was not 
represented by the Labor men in France in mid-summer, 
and that it would be found to support the Minoritaires, 
were given conclusive and evidently disturbing proof 
where that opinion lay, in the visit of the American 
Socialist Mission to France in August last. This Mis- 
sion, which included A. M. Simons, Charles Edward 
Russell and John Spargo, left no space for doubt that 
American Socialism is for a conclusive peace based solely 
on a decisive victory of arms. 


- The Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Confer- 
ence in London the week of September 16 was ap- 
parently largely influenced in its deliberations by the 
firm and uncompromising attitude of our leading repre- 
sentative, Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and by the men who ac- 
companied him. The official statement of the American 
delegation, read by Mr. Gompers, embodied two specific 
demands relating to the compacting of peace. These are, 
(1) that workers should have “direct official represen- 
tatives” in the official delegations from each of the bel- 
ligerent nations sharing in the forming of a peace 
treaty, and (2) that a world labor congress he held at 
the same time and place as the peace conference. The 
statement declared as the essentially fundamental ideas 
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for any peace treaty: (1) A league of free peoples of 
the world; (2) international economic and political 
equality ; (3) no indicative indemnities or reprisals, but 
only such as would right manifest wrongs; (4) recog- 
nitions of the rights of small nations; (5) no terri- 
torial changes or adjustment of power save in the 
furtherance of the welfare of the people affected and of 
world peace. 
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Congress held in Washington, December 27, 1915-January 
8, 1916. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. vii + 
53 p. 1916. Price, $1.00. 

An Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of 
International Disputes without Resort to Arms. By Wil- 
liam Ladd. Reprinted from the original edition of 1840, 
with an introduction by James Brown Scott, Director. 
i+ 162 p. 1916. Price, $2.00. 

The Hague Court Reports, comprising the awards, accom- 
panied by syllabi, the agreements for arbitration, and 
other documents in each case submitted to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration and to commissions of inquiry 
under the provisions of the Conventions of 1899 and 1907 
for the pacific settlement of international disputes. 
Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. cxi + 664 p. 
1916. Price, $3.50. 

Resolutions of the Institute of International Law Dealing 
with the Law of Nations, with an historical introduction 
and explanatory notes. Collected and translated under 
the supervision of and edited by James Brown Scott, 
Director. xli-+ 261 p. 1916. Price, $2.00, 


Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the 
European War. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. 
2 vols. Ixxxi-+ 1516 p. 1916. Price, $7.50. 


The Declaration of Independence; the Articles of Confedera- 
tion; the Constitution of the United States. Edited, with 
an Introductory Note, by James Brown Scott, Director. 
xix + 94 p. 1917. Price; $1.00. 

The Recommendations of Habana Concerning International 
Organization Adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law at Habana, January 23, 1917. Address and 
Commentary by James Brown Scott, Director. vi + 100 
p. 1917. Price, $1.00. 

The Controversy over Neutral Rights between the United 
States and France, 1797-1800. A collection of American 
State Papers and Judicial Decisions. Edited by James 
Brown Scott, Director. vi+ 510 p. 1917. Price, $3.50. 


The Reports to the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. 
Being the official explanatory and interpretative com- 
mentary accompanying the draft conventions and decla- 
rations submitted to the Conferences by the several com- 
missions charged with preparing them, together with the 
texts of the Final Acts, Conventions and Declarations as 
signed, and of the principal proposals offered by the 
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delegations of the various Powers as well as of other 

documents laid before the commissions. Edited, with an 

introduction, by James Brown Scott, Director. xxxii + 
940 p. 1917. Price, $5.00. 

Une Cour de Justice Internationale. By James Brown Scott, 
Director. vi-+ 269 p. (French edition of An Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and The Status of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, in combination.) 1918. Price, 
$2.50. 

The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800. A collection of 
official documents preceded by the views of representa- 
tive publicists. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. 
xxxi + 698 p. 1918. (A combination of Pamphlets Nos. 
27 and 28, with revisions and additions.) Price, $5.00. 

The International Union of the Hague Conferences. By 
Walther Schiicking. Translated from the German by 
Charles G. Fenwick. xiv + 341 p. 1918. Price, in Great 
Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 

The Problem of an International Court of Justice. By Hans 
Wehberg. Translated from the German by Charles G. 
Fenwick. xxxiii + 251 p. 1918. Price, in Great Britain, 
78. 6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 

Les Conventions et Déclarations de La Haye de 1899 et 1907. 
Accompagnées de tableaux des signatures, ratifications, 
et adhésions et des textes des réserves. Avec une intro- 
duction de James Brown Scott, Directeur. xxxiii+318 p. 
1918. Price, $2.00. 

The Treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828 between the United 
States and Prussia. As interpreted in opinions of at- 
torneys general, decisions of courts, and diplomatic cor- 
respondence. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. 
viii + 207 p. 1918. Price, $2.00. 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of the 
American Union: Cases decided in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Collected and edited by James 
Brown Scott, Director. In two volumes, approximately 
1800 pages. In press. Price to be announced. 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of the 
American Union: An Essay on the Practice and Pro- 
cedure of the Supreme Court of the United States. By 
James Brown Scott, Director. In one volume, uniform 
with the above, approximately 600 pages. In press. 
Price to be announced. 


PAMPHLET SERIES. 


. Arbitrations and Diplomatic Settlements of the United 
States. vii+ 21 p. 1914. 

. Limitation of Armament on the Great Lakes. The 
report of John W. Foster, Secretary of State, De- 
cember 7, 1892. vii-+ 57 p. 1914. 

. Signatures, Ratifications, Adhesions and Reservations 
to the Conventions and Declarations of the First 
and Second Hague Peace Conferences. vii -++ 32 p. 
1914. 

. The Hague Conventions of 1899 (I) and 1907 (I) for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
iv+ 48 p. 1915. 

5. The Hague Conventions of 1899 (II) and 1907 (IV) 
respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land. 
iv+ 33 p. 1915. 

. The Hague Conventions of 1899 (III) and 1907 (X) 
for the Adaptation to Maritime Warfare of the 
Principles of the Geneva Convention. iv +19 p. 
1915. 

. The Hague Declarations of 1899 (IV, 1) and 1907 
(XIV) Prohibiting the Discharge of Projectiles and 
Explosives from Balloons. iv+5p. 1915. 

. The Hague Declaration (IV, 2) of 1899 concerning 
Asphyxiating Gases. iv+2 p. 1915. 

. The Hague Declaration (IV, 3) of 1899 concerning 
Expanding Bullets. iv+2p. 1915. 
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No. 10. The Final Acts of the First and Second Hague Peace 
Conferences, together with the Draft Convention on 
iv + 40 p. 1915. 


a Judicial Arbitration Court. 
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{o.11. The Hague Convention (II) of 1907 respecting the 
Limitation of the Employment of Force for the Re- 
covery of Contract Debts. iv-+ 7p. 1915. 


The Hague Convention (III) of 1907 relative to the 
Opening of Hostilities. iv-+4p. 1915. 

The Hague Conventon (V) of 1907 respecting the 
Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons 
in Case of War on Land. iv+S8p. 1915. 

. The Hague Convention (VI) of 1907 relating to the 

Status of Enemy Merchant Ships at the Outbreak 
of Hostilities. iv+5 p. 1915. 

5. The Hague Convention (VII) of 1907 relating to the 
Conversion of Merchant Ships into War-ships. iv +- 
5 p. 1915. 

3. The Hague Convention (VIII) of 1907 relative to the 
Laying of Automatic Submarine Contact Mines. 
iv+6p. 1915. 

. The Hague Convention (IX) of 1907 concerning Bom- 
bardment by Naval Forces in Time of War. iv + 6 
p. 1915. 

3. The Hague Convention (XI) of 1907 relative to Cer- 
tain Restrictions with regard to the Exercise of the 
Right of Capture in Naval War. iv+6p. 1915. 

The Hague Convention (XII) of 1907 relative to the 
Creation of an International Prize Court. iv + 21 p. 
1915. 

The Hague Convention (XIII) of 1907 concerning the 
Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval War. 
iv+i11p. 1915. 

21. The Geneva Convention of 1906 for the Amelioration 
of the Condition of the Wounded in Armies in the 
Field. iv+17 p. 1915. 

22. Documents Respecting the Limitation of Armaments. 

v+32 p. 1915. 

3. Official Communications and Speeches 
Peace Proposals. vi-+ 100 p. 1917. 

. Documents Relating to the Controversy over Neutral 
Rights between the United States and France, 1797- 
1800. vii+91 p. 1917. 

5. Opnions of the Attorneys General and Judgments otf 
the Supreme Court and Court of Claims of the 
United States Relating to the Controversy over 
Neutral Rights Between the United States and 
France, 1797-1800. vy + 340 p. 1917. 

Opinions of Attorneys General, Decisions of Federal 
Courts, and Diplomatic Correspondence Respecting 
the Treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828, Between the 
United States and Prussia. vi+ 158 p. 1917. 

Supplement to Pamphlet No. 26. 

. Official Documents Bearing on the Armed Neutrality 
of 1780 and 1800. x + 295 p. 1917. 

. Extracts from American and Foreign Works on Inter- 
national Law Concerning the Armed Neutrality of 
1780 and 1800. vi+ 109 p. 1917. 

. Two Ideals of Government. vy+17p. 1917. 

. The Effect of Democracy on International Law. 

Opening address by Elihu Root as President of the 

American Society of International Law at the 

Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Society in Wash- 

ington, April 26, 1917. ii+10p. 1917. 


No. 12. 


No. 13. 


No. 19. 


No. 20. 


Relating to 


No. 26. 


CLASSICS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


This series, which includes the classic works connected 
with the history and development of international law, was 
undertaken by the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 
1906, at the suggestion of Mr. James Brown Scott, then 
Solicitor for the Department of State, under whose supervi- 
sion as General Editor the series has since been published. 
On January 1, 1917, the project was transferred to the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the pub- 
lication of the series is being continued by the Endowment's 
Division of International Law, of which the General Editor 
of the Classics is the Director. The republication of these 
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classics has been undertaken principally on account of the 
difficulty of procuring the texts in convenient form for scien- 
tific study. The text of each author is reproduced photo- 
graphically, so as to lay the source before the reader without 
the mistakes which creep into a newly printed tert. An 
introduction is prefixed to each work, giving the necessary 
biographical details concerning its author and stating the im- 
portance of the text and its place in international law. 
Tables of errata in the original are added when necessary, 
and notes to clear up doubts and ambiguities or to correct 
mistakes in the text are supplied. Each of the Classics is 
specially edited by an expert in international law and is 
accompanied by an English version made expressly for the 
series by a competent translator. 


AYALA, BALTHAZAR: De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina 
Militari. Edited by John Westlake. 2 vols. 1912. 
Price, $7.00. 
Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 
1582, with portrait of Ayala, Introduction by John 
Westlake, etc. xxvii + 226 p. 
Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate. 
xvi + 245 p. 
LEGNANO, GIOVANNI DA: De Bello, De Repraesaliis et De 
Duello. Edited by Sir Thomas E. Holland. ? vol. 
1917. xxxviii+ 458 p. Price, 42s. 6d. in Great 
Britain ; $13.00 in the United States. 
I. Collotype of the Bologna Manuscript of 1393, with 
Extended and Revised Text of Same, Introduction, 
List of Authorities Cited, etc., by Sir Thomas E. 
Holland, together with photograph of Legnano’s 
Tomb. 
II. A Translation of the Text, by J. L. Brierly. 
III. A Photographic Reproduction of the First Edition 
(1477). 

RACHEL, SAMUEL: De Jure Naturae et Gentium Disserta- 
tiones. Edited by Ludwig von Bar. 2 vols. 1916. 
Price, $4.00. 

I. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 
1676, with portrait of Rachel, Introduction by 
Ludwig von Bar, and List of Errata. 164+ x-+ 
335 p. 

Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate, 
with Index of Authors Cited. 164A + iv + 233 p. 
TEXTOR, JOHANN WOLFGANG: Synopsis Juris Gentium. Edited 
by Ludwig von Bar. 2 vols. 1916. Price, $4.00. 
Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of the First Edi- 
tion (1680), with portrait of Textor, Introduction 
by Ludwig von Bar, and List of Errata. 28a + 
vi + 148 + 168 p. 
Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate, 
with Index of Authors Cited. 26a + v + 349 p. 


VATTEL, E. DE: Le Droit des Gens. 3 vols. 1916. Price, $8.00. 

Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of Books I and II 

of the First Edition (1758), with portrait of 

Vattel and Introduction by Albert de Lapradelle. 
lix + 541 p. 

II. A Photographic Reproduction of Books III and 
IV of the First Edition (1758). xxiv + 376 p. 

Vol. III. A Translation of the Text, by Charles G. Fen- 

wick, with translation (by G. D. Gregory) of In- 

troduction by Albert de Lapradelle. Ixxxvii + 

398 p. 

FRANCISCUS DE: Relectiones: 

Iure Belli. Edited by Ernest Nys. 

500 p. Price, $3.00. 

I. Introduction by Ernest Nys, and Translation of 
Same, by John Pawley Bate. 

A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate. 

Revised Text, with Prefatory Remarks, List of 
Errata, and Index of Authors Cited, by Herbert 
F. Wright. 

A Photographic Reproduction of Simon’s Edition 
(1696). 

RicHarD: Juris et Judicii Fecialis, sive, Juris inter 
Gentes, et Quaestionum de Eodem Explicatio. 
Edited by Sir Thomas E. Holland. 2 vols. 1916. 
Price, $4.00. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


De Indis and De 
1 vol. 1917. 


VICTORIA, 


II. 
III. 


IV. 


ZOUCHE, 


Press oF Jupp & DETWEILER, 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


November 

Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of the First Edi- 

tion (1650), with Introduction, List of Errata, 

and Table of Authors, by Sir Thomas E. Holland, 

together with portrait of Zouche. xvi + 204 p. 

Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by J. L. Brierly. 
xvii + 186 p. 


ANNOUNCED FOR LATER PUBLICATION. 


BYNKERSHOEK, CORNELIUS VAN: De Dominio Maris. 
I. A Translation of the Text, by Ralph Van Deman 
Magofltin. 
II. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1744. 
3YNKERSHOEK, CORNELIUS VAN: Quaestionum Juris Publici 
Libri II. Book II translated by Tenney Frank. 
GENTILI, ALBERICO: Hispanica Advocatio. 
I. A Translation of the Text, by Frank Frost Abbott, 
with an Index of Authors, prepared by Arthur 
Williams. 
II. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1661. 
GENTILI, ALBERICO: De Iure Belli. Translated by John C. 
Rolfe. 
GENTILI, ALBERICO: 
J. Laing. 
GrRotTiIus, Huco: De Jure Belli ac Pacis and De Jure Praedae. 
MENANDRINO, MARSIGLIO (Marsilius of Padua): Defensor 
Pacis. 
PUFENDORF, SAMUEL VON: De Officio Hominis et Civis Juxta 
Legem Naturalem. Translated by Frank Gardner 
Moore. 
PUFENDORF, SAMUEL VON: Elementa Jurisprudentiae Univer- 
salis. 
SUAREZ, FRANciscoO: De Bello and portions of De Legibus 
and of other works. 
HENRY: Elements of International Law and 
History of the Law of Nations in Europe and 
America. 
WoLFF, CHRISTIAN VON: 
Pertractatum. 
I. Introduction by Otfried Nippold, and Translation 
of Same by Francis J. Hemelt. 
II. A Translation of the Text, by Jose 1 H. Drake. 
III. A Photographic Reproduction of the ‘dition of 1764. 


De Legationibus. Translated by Gordon 


WHEATON, 


Jus Gentium Methodo Scientifica 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


INSTITUT AMERICAIN DE Droit INTERNATIONAL. 
Notes, Opinions. 153 p. 1916. Price, $1.00. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW: ITS 
DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 
By James Brown Scott, President. 125 p. 1916. Price, 
$1.00. The same in French. 1916. Price, $1.00. 
LE Drorr INTERNATIONAL DE L’AVENIR. Par Alejandro 
Alvarez, Secrétaire Général. 153 p. 1916. Price, $1.00. 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF HABANA CONCERNING INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION. By James Brown Scott, President. 
100 p. 1917. Price, $1.00. 


INSTITUT AMERICAIN DE Droit INTERNATIONAL. Acte Final de 
la Session de la Havane. (Deuxiéme Session de I’Insti- 
tut.) 22-27 janvier 1917. Résolutions. Projects. Ques- 
tionnaire. xiii-+ 129 p. Price, $1.00. 

INSTITUTO AMERICANO DE DERECHO INTERNACIONAL. Acta 
Final de la Sesi6n de la Habana. (Segunda Sesién de? 
Instituto.) 22 a 27 de enero de 1917. 94p. Price, $1.00. 


Historique, 


THE 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Address of Elihu Root, President of the American So- 
ciety of International Law, at its Tenth Annual Meeting. 
April 27, 1916, Washington, D.C. 10 p. 


The same in French. 
The same in Spanish. 
The same in Portuguese. 


Inc., Wasuincton, D. C. 











